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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE LAST RETROSPECTION. 


FAREWELL, bright sun! thou goest to thy rest, 
And [to mine. When thou dost rise again, 
This busy heart, this racked and aching head, 
Shall feel and throb no more ;— these failing 


eyes 

Shall niin watch thee sink behind the roofs, 
And fill with tears to think of other times, 
When they beheld thee fading from a sky 
That overhung green hills and leafy woods. 
*. is my last gaze on thee — I perish here, 
An idle weed, cast, by the tide of life, 

To wither on a bleak and desolate shore. 

No heart, in this wide city’s wilderness, 

Will think the light of day less bright and fair, 
That J shall see it not — no loving tears 
Will fall upon my coffin — not a soul 

Will ache and sicken at its own strong life, 
When all which made that life seem beautiful 
Lies low with me in my cold, silent grave. 


Ah me !— far, far away from these close streets 

There lies a spot, hidden in waving boughs, 

Where the thrush carols and the swallow flits 

Through the long summer-day — where waters 
gleam 

Between high bowery banks, whose willows droop 

To kiss the ripples. 99 
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‘There, by that broad stream, 
Under the alders, at the wicket-gate, 
My mother stands, starting at each quick tread 
That echoes loudly on the quiet road ; 
Her poor heart throbbing wildly, as the birds 
Flutter among the branches overhead. 
But all in vain — my foot shall never more 
Sound on the garden-path — never again 
Shall my hand raise the latch—no more at 
eve, 
When the clear sky is flushed with sunset clouds, 
And the slant rays bronze the old gnarled oaks, 
Shall I sit with my sisters *neath the arch 
Of blossomed jessamine, and watch the glow 
Fade from the river, and the evening star 
Shine through the warm blue of the beauteous 
heaven ; 
No more my foot shall wander through the 


woods, 
Where the shy hare, that couched amid the fern, 
Scarce started, as I passed her silent haunt, 
So well she knew me ; ;—and I lay reclined 
Tn lone green nooks, where less adventurous step 
Than mine had never been. 


Where blue-bell tufts 
And violet clusters cast an azure gleam ‘ 
Through the long, waving grass — the humming 
bees 


Droned in the sycamores and spreading limes, 
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Lulling me into soft, delicious sleep, 

Iroken by the loud cuckoo’s gladsome ery 
Ringing through hawthorn glade and hazel copse. 
Night after night, the gentle moon may shine 
Into my vacant room, as she was wont, 

And cast her silver flags upon the floor, 
Chequered with tremulous shadows of the leaves 
And flowers that cling around the latticed pane — 
But the wild dreamer who lay wakeful there, 
Watching her beauty — and with charméd ear 
List’ning to all the sounds of whispering boughs 
And singing waters, till the stars waxed dim — 
Shall rest in the oblivion of the grave. 


I thank thee, God ! that my belovéd ones 
Have hope to cheer them. 
When the day wears on 
And brings not me, they ’ll look with stronger 
trust 
On to the morrow. May they never know 
That their poor wanderer, their pride, their 


hope, 
Shall meet their eyes no more. May they not 
know 
That wanting one kind hand to close mine eyes, 
To wipe the damps of anguish from my brow, 
Or moistcn the parched fever of my lips, 
I died alone. 
O, misery for me ! 
Why did I trugt thee, golden fruit, that gleamed 
In what I thought the fairy land of life? 
Why did I put my faith in baseless dreams, 
And leave the quiet haven of my youth 
For their deceitful promise ? 
I have seized 
The fruit, and found it wither in my grasp ; 
I’ve proved my dreams, and they have left me 
thus. 
Fame! ah, I know it now ! ’tis but a word 
To lure the victim onward to his doom — 
The bread of life to the ambitious heart, 
Which breaks for lack of it. 
I flung my heart 
A gauntlet to the world — how was it met ? 
With cold indifference and blighting scorn. 
Pride, with his thrice-mailed hand and iron foot, 
Dashed it to earth, then ground it in the dust — 
And it arose no more. 
Blesséd be death ! 
Since I have seen my youth’s illusions fly 
Ere youth itself was gone. Blessing and peace 
On my dear home, and those who dwell therein, 
Is the poor friendless outcast’s latest prayer. 
There is a long, long night before my soul, . 
And a bright endless day beyond that night ; 
There is another land where we shall meet, 
And this world’s bitter taunts can wound no 
more. 





LINES 


WRITTEN ON A SISTER’S REFUSING TO RESUME HER 
MUSIC AFTER HER FATHER’S DEATH. 


How can I sing ?— This world is now to me 

A cold, strange land ; for he is here no more 
Who loved so well the voice of melody, 

And all is gone which gave delight before. 





LINES.—THE WONDROUS WELL.—EPITAPH. 


He walks eternity’s unbounded shore, 
And hears her sounds of heavenly harmony ; 
Therefore earth’s harmonies for me are o’er ; 
Yes — it is meet my harp should silent be. 


Should I again awake the sounding strings, 
Would not each note our bitter grief renew ? 
Each pensive air some fond remembrance brings 

Of that dear form which we no more may view. 
Hang there, my harp, upon the mournfal yew 
Which o’er his tomb its solemn shadow flings, 
And let the winds alone thy tones renew, 
Sounding a last farewell in mystic murmur- 
ings ! 


O! for that day when we again may hear 
The voice we love, in that seraphic strain 
Which falls ¢’en‘now on raptured fancy’s ear ! — 
Till then, ’tis best in sorrow to remain. 
Yes— till that day, when we shall meet again, 
No earthly joy shall to my soul be dear ; 
For all such joys to mourning hearts are vain. 
Flow on, ye ling’ring hours ! — O that that day 
were near ! 





From Household Words. 
THE WONDROUS WELL. 


Came North, and South, and East, and West, 
Four sages to a mountain crest. 


Each vowed to search the wide world round, 
Until the Wondrous Well be found. 


And here, as simple shepherds tell, 
Lies clear and deep the Wondrous Well. 


Before the crag they made their seat, 
The polished water at their feet. 


Said One, ** This well is small and mean, 
Too petty for a village green.”’ 


Another said, ‘* So smooth and dumb, 
From earth’s deep centre can it come ?’’ 


The Third, ‘* This water seems not rare, 
Not even bright, but pale as air.”’ 


The Fourth, “* A fane I looked to see ; 
Where the true well is, that must be.’’ 


They rose and left the mountain crest, 
One North, one South, one East, one West. 


Through many seas and deserts wide, 
They wandered, thirsting, till they died. 


The shepherds by the mountain dwell, 
And dip their pitchers in the Wondrous Well. 





EPITAPH. 


FROM CUNWALLOW CHURCHYARD, CORNWALL. 
(Tt may be read either backwards or forwards.) 


SHatt we all die? 
We shall die all, 

All die shall we — 
Die all we shall. 








ell. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


WEISS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROT- 
ESTANT REFUGEES.* 


Tue reputations of remarkable men, and 
especially of renowned monarchs, are very 
variously affscted by the lapse of time. A 
retrospective glance through centuries shows 
them to us alternately magnified or dimin- 
ished. For some, although a brilliant halo 
still surround their names, the world’s esteem 
daily lessens; whilst the fame of others, 
based upon the rock, is but ripened and con- 
firmed by its antiquity. Contemporaries are 
often dazzled and fascinated by unprofitable 
glory andshowy achievements ; posterity judges 
hy results, which history is sometimes tardy 
tu reveal. The splendor of the earlier period 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s long reign still 
llinds millions to the errors, crimes, and 
disasters of its latter half. In France, the 
Grand Monarque is, to this day, the object of 
‘in irrational hero-worship. To assail his 
memory is there impiety; and the few 
Frenchmen, who, from research and reflection, 
have formed a just estimate of his real merits, 
ehrink from running counter to the flood of 
public infatuation. Foreigners may be per- 
mitted more impartially to appreciate that 
king's character and actions. ‘They are bound 
by no traditional faith in his perfections ; nor 
has the ‘* veneration’? which an English king 
thought it not unbecoming to express, by the 
mouth of his ambassador, for the French 
monarch, by any means descended to the sub- 


jects of William the Third’s successors. 


Complacently dwelling upon his triumphs, 
upon the progress in France, during the first 
purt of his career, of arts and arms, of litera- 
ture, learning, and civilization, the fond ad- 
mirers of the fourteenth Louis artfully avert 
their gaze from his subsequent reverses, and 
from the intolerable bigotry and egotism that 
sullied his declining years. So long as he 
ursued the wise policy of the Béarnais, of 
tichelieu, and of Mazarin, glory and prosper- 
ity attended him ; he quitted that path, be- 
came a bigot and a persecutor, and disgust and 
weiuriness were his portion. The blackest 
stain upon his reign, the most grievous mis- 
take ever made by monarch, the most fatal of 
errors, in its effects upon the future of France, 
was his heartless persecution of his Protest- 
ant subjects. Alike barharous and impolitic, 
it alone suffices to wither his laurels and 
cancel his fame. The revenge of history, 
often slow, is ever sure. And now, nearly a 
century and a half after his death, facts — as 


* Histoire des Réfugiés Protestants de France, 
depuis la Revocation de l’Edit de Nantes jusqu’ a 
nos jours. Par M. Ch. Weiss, Professeur d’His- 
toire au Lycée Bonaparte. 2vols. Paris, Char- 
poutier; Londres, Jeifs. 1853. 








yet concealed, or known but to very few — 
are brought to light. They tend to show 
that, to the reign in which France attained 
the apogee of her splendor and prosperity, is 
to be traced the origin of much of the dis- 
cord and misery under which she since has 
groaned. 

In no French work do we remember a pas- 
sage so nearly ss to a denunciation, 
temperately and forcibly expressed, of Louis 
XIV.’s criminal errors, as the following page 
of Mr. Weiss’ new history. 

‘* The kingdom,”’ says the learned profes- 
sor, ** which Louis XIV. received covered with 
glory, powerful by its arms, preponderant 
abroad, tranquil and contented at home, he 
transmitted to his successor humbled, en- 
feebled, dissatisfied, ready to undergo the 
reaction of the regency, and of the whole of 
the eighteenth century, and thus placed upon 
the fatal slope conducting to the Revolution 
of 1789. ‘To the formidable encroachments 
of a prince ruled, during the latter part of his 
reign, by a narrow and exclusive spirit in 
religious matters, and, in his policy, by views 
that were rather dynastic than national, 
Protestantism bs paar an insurmountable 
barrier in England and Holland united under 
one chief, who led the whole of Europe against 
isolated France. The signal of coalitions — 
since so often re-formed — was given for the 
first time in 1689, and, also for the first time, 
France was vanquished—for the Treaty of 
Ryswick was in facta defeat. Not only the 
king acknowledged William IITI., but his in- 
tendants officially recorded the diminution of 
the population, and the impoverishment of 
the kingdom — inevitable consequences of the 
emigration, and of the ensuing decline in 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
safety of France was compromised, in a mili- 
tary sense. Karly in the struggle which fol- 
lowed the acceptance of the will of Charles 
IT., Marshal Villars had to be sent for from 
Germany to combat the insurgents of the 
Cevennes; and no sooner had that skilful 
commander quitted the army than the allies 
won the victory of Hochstedt, the first of our 
great disasters in the War of Succession. 
During the reign of Louis XV., whenever the 
allied powers threatened our frontiers, the 
government was obliged to purchase the fidel- 
ity of the Protestants in the border provinces, 
by promises constantly renewed and never 
fulfilled. But was even the religious result, 
pursued at the cost of so many sacrifices, ulti- 
mately attained? At the period of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes the population 
of France was about twenty millions, and 
included one million of Protestants. At the 

resent day, from fifteen to eighteen hun- 
Sed thousand Protestants live disseminated 
amongst thirty-five million of Catholics. The 
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proportion between the two religions has not 
varied. Enforced during a whole century, 
Louis XIV.’s cruel laws, further aggravated 
by the decree of 1724, proved powerless against 

he religious convictions they were intended 
to annihilate.”’ 

An examination of Mr. Weiss’ book can- 
not better be commenced than by the quota- 
tion of its last few lines — the closing sen- 
tences of an eloquent chapter, whose publica- 
tion preceded that of the work itself.* ‘“ By 
writing,’’ he says, *‘ the history of these mar- 
tyrs of their fuith, we believe that, besides 
performing a pious duty, we have filled up a 
void in our national history. The annals of 
France were not to remain forever closed to 
the destinies — often glorious, always honor- 
able — of the scattered refugees. We have 
studied the vicissitudes of their various for- 
tunes, sought out the traces of their suffer- 
ings and triumphs, displayed and proved their 
salutary influence in the most diverse coun- 
tries ; and, if it has not been granted to us 
to erect to them a durable monument, we at 
least shall have contributed to rescue from 
oblivion great and noble recollections, that 
deserve tv live in the memory of man, and of 
which France herself has reason to be proud.”’ 
Without wasting in eulogium space which 
will be better occupied by an analysis of a 

rtion of Mr. Weiss’ interesting book, we will 
fr that he deserves credit no less for 
what he has abstained from than for what he 
has performed. In treating so copious a sub- 
ject, the temptation to prolixity was great ; 
it has been magnanimously resisted, Mr. 
Weiss has borne steadily in mind that he had 
undertaken to write a history, not of French 
Protestantism, but of those French Protest- 
ants whom persecution drove from their na- 
tive land to enrich other countries by their 
toil and talents, and, in many instances, val- 
iantly to defend the land of their adoption 
against the armies of the nation that had re- 
jected them. Profvundly versed in history, 
himself a zealous Protestant, Mr. Weiss has 
devoted many years of labor and research to 
the production of these two volumes. He has 
visited the countries where the refugees 
founded colonies—in some of which, al- 
though a century and a half has since elapsed, 
French is still the spoken tongue. England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, have in turn 
received him, and in all he has culled volumi- 
nous and important materials for his work. 
The archives of his own country have swollen 
the mass of matter, further augmented by the 
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* This concluding chapter appeared, under the 
title of “A General Appreciation of the Conse- 
quences of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,”’ 
in the twelfth number of a French Protestant peri- 
odical, * Bulletin de la Société de Il’Histoire du! 
Protestantisme Francais,” published at Paris in | 


April of the present year. | 


PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 


results of researches recently made in Ger- 
many by French diplomatists, by order of two 
ministers of foreign affiirs, MM. Drouyn de 
Lhuys and Lahitte. Most of the foreign 
documents, many of the French ones, were 
unpublished, and entirely unknown to the 
world. ‘The persecuting government of Louis 
XIV. feared the effect that might be produced 
upon the less bigoted sections of the Roman 
Catholics, by a disclosure of the shameful 
injustice and cruel oppression to which their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen were subjected. 
Perhaps, also, a feeling of shame — inade- 
quate to temper fanatical ardor, but sufficient- 
ly powerful to bring a blush for such barbar- 
ity — induced that and succeeding govern- 
ments to conceal, as much as possible, the 
amount of misery, and the grievous detriment 
to France, originally occasioned by the intol- 
erant spirit of Louis XIV. and his counsellors, 
The satisfaction with which a large portion 
of the nation beheld the Huguenots once more 
driven to the wall, and’ trodden under foot, 
might have been materially lessened, and 
even converted into indignation and alarm, 
had it been known that the refugees were 
taking with them far more than their numer- 
ical proportion of the pith and vigor, virtue 
and valor, of France. 

Few historians would have had resolution 
to confine themselves to their exact theme so 
strictly as Mr. Weiss has done. Many would 
assuredly have given a volume or two to that 
preliminary and accessory branch of the sub- 
Ject, which he has admirably compressed into 
his First Book, of one hundred and iwenty 
pages. Even those persons best versed in the 
history of the French Protestants during the 
eighty-seven years that elupsed between the 
promulgation of the Edict of Nantes and its 
revocation, will read with fresh and lively 
interest this succinct narrative. Mr. Weiss 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the talent of 
compression, combined with a satisfactory 
lucidity of style and arrangement — attribu- 
table, we presume, partly to great painstaking 
and revision, and partly to his vocation of 
historical professor, which has habituated 
him to convey instruction in the clearest and 
most intelligible manner. He commences by 
dividing that term of eighty-seven years into 
three principal periods. During the first — 
extending from the publication of the cele- 
brated edict which closed, in 1598, the bloody 
civil wars of the sixteenth century, to the 
capture of La Rochelle in 1629—the Pro- 
testants imprudently meddled in the troubles 
that distracted the regency of Mary de Medicis 
and the early years of Louis XIIL.’s majority. 
Deprived, successively, of all the towns al- 
lotted then as places of refuge and security, 
and of their political organization, they ceased 
to form a recognized body in the state. The 
second period extends from the capture of 
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La Rochelle to the commencement, in 1662, 
of Louis XIV.’s persecutions. During that 
time the Protestants were a mere religious 

arty, from which, little by little, its most 
influential chiefs withdrew themselves. They 
had laid aside their arms ; instead of impover- 
ishing France by strife, they enriched her by 
It had been wise and Chris- 
tian-like to abstain from molesting good sub- 
jects, who asked but liberty to pray to God in 
Such 


their industry. 


the way their conscience dictated. 
liberty was not long vouchsafed to them. 


Between 1662 and 1685, they were excluded 
from all public employments, attacked in their 
civil and religious rights, and, finally, by the 


revocation, compelled to change their religion, 
ur fly their country. 
Passing over the historian’s rapid sketch 


of the events of the first period, the reader’s 


attention is infallibly arrested by his novel 
and striking picture of the state of the French 
Protestants during the thirty years of repose 
that followed the siege of La Rochelle, and 
preceded the persecutions. Repulsed from 
court, gradually excluded from office of every 
kind, they fell back upon those natural re- 
suurces of which none could deprive them — 
upon their industry, perseverance, and inge- 
nuity. ‘*The vast plains they possessed in 


Béarn, and in the western provinces, were 


covered with rich harvests ; the parts of Lan- 
guedve occupied by them became the most 
tertile and the best cultivated — often in spite 
of poverty of soil. Thanks to their indefati- 
gable toil, that province, so long devastated 
by civil wars, rose from its ruins. In the 
uiountainous diocese of Alais, which includes 


the Lower Cevennes, the chestnut-tree sup- 


plied the inhabitants with food, which the 
pivusly compared to the manna wherewit 
God nourished the Israelites in the desert. 


The Aigoal and the Esperou, the two loftiest 


mountains of that chain, were covered with 
forests and pastures, where their flocks grazed. 


On the Esperou was particularly remarked a 
lain enamelled with flowers, and intersected 
»y numerous springs, which preserved the 
freshness of its verdure in summer’s greatest 
The inhabitants called it the Hort- 
The part of the Vi- 
vurais known as the Mountain produced corn 
in such great abundance that it far exceeded 
The diocese of Uzés also 
yielded quantities of corn, and exquisite 
In the diocese of Nismes, the 
valley of Vaunage was renowned for the rich- 
The Protestants, who 
possessed within its limits more than sixty 
In Berri, 
the skilful wine-growers restored that country 
In the 
towns, the Protestants were not less remark- 


heat. 
Dieu, or Garden of God. 
the consumptivn, 
vil and wine, 
ness of its vegetution. 
temples, called it Little Canaan. 


to its former state of prosperity.” 
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ral brethren for their proficiency in agricul- 
ture. By irrefragable documents — despatches 
and memorials from government officials, con- 
ceived, for the most part, in a spirit hostile 
to the Huguenots — Mr, Weiss shows that in 
many districts and cities commerce was en- 
tirely in their hands. This was the case in 
Guienne, where nearly all the trade in wine 
was transacted by them ; in the two govern- 
ments of Brouage and Alengon, where a dozen 
Protestant families monopolized the trade in 
salt and wine, amounting annually to twelve 
or fifteen hundred thousand livres. At San- 
cerre, the intendant (M. de Seraucourt) ad- 
mitted that they were superior to the Catho- 
lics in numbers, wealth, and consideration. 
At Rouen, at Caen, at Metz, nearly the whole 
of the trade was carried on by them. The 
governor of the last-named town recommended 
the ministers of Louis XIV. to show them 
‘* particular attention, much gentleness and 
patience,’’ inasmuch, he said, as ** they have 
all trade in their hands.”’ Little attention 
was paid to the judicious recommendation. 
As long as fourteen years after the Revocation, 
Baville, the intendant of Languedoc, « cruel 
persecutor of the Protestants, wrote as follows : 
‘*If the merchants of Nismes are still bad 
Catholics, at least they have not ceased to be 
yery good traders. Generally speak- 
ing, all the new converts are more at their 
ease, more laborious and industrious, than the 
old Catholics of the province.’ Bordeaux, 
La Rochelle, and the Norman ports, were in- 
debted to members of the reformed church 
for great increase of trade. ‘The English 
and Dutch had more confidence in them than 
in the Catholic merchants, and were more 
willing to correspond with them.’’ Our re- 
stricted space prevents us from giving much 
of the curious statistical information supplied 
by Mr. Weiss. The Protestants were the 
first to adopt in France the system (already 
prevailing in England and Holland) of 
the division of labor. The thriving man- 
ufactories of cloth at Rheims, Abbeville, 
Elboeuf, Louviers, Rouen, Sedan, and nu- 
merous other places, owed their establish- 
ment and progress to Protestant families. 
The Protestants of the Gévaudan, a district 
of Languedve, annually sent to foreign parts a 
value of from two to three millions of livres. 
of serge and other light fabrics, Every poas- 
ant had his loom, and worked at it in the 
intervals of agricultural occupation. The 
manufactures of silk stuffs and stockings, of 
hardware, gold and silver lace, and notably 
of paper, were chiefly in Protestant hands. 
In Brittany they made sail-cloth, of which, 
reviously to the emigration, the English and 
utch annually purchased very large quanti-. 
ties. In Touraine they were tanners, and 





able for their manufacturing and commercial | theirleather was celebrated throughout France, 
intelligence and success, than were their ru-|They had four hundged tanneries in that. 
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province. The silk and velvet manufactures 
of Tours and Lyons, so renowned in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, owed their 
success and prosperity mainly to the Protes- 
tants. We abstain from enumerating a num- 
ber of other important articles of consumption 
produced, almost exclusively, by that indus- 
trious people, whose reputation stood as high 
for commercial probity as fur activity and in- 
telligence. The reasons for their general 
superiority over their Catholic fellow-citizens 
are concisely and forcibly given by Mr. Weiss. 
A mere handful amongst jealous and suspi- 
cious millions, austere morality and integrity 
were their sole safeguard against calumny, 
and against the severity of the laws levelled 
especially at them. Their very enemies were 
compelled to admit that they were frugal, 
laborious, lovers of truth and of their religion, 
conscientious in their conduct, constant in 
their fear and reverence of God. Placed at 
disadvantage by the state on account of their 
creed, their stimulus to exertion was strong, 
since it was only by superior industry and 
intelligence that they could place themselves 
on a Seal with their more favored Catholie 
fellow-subjects. ‘‘'They were further aided 
hy the principles of their religion, unceasing- 
ly tending to instruct and enlighten them, by 
conducting them to faith. only through the 
gate of investigation. Thence their superior 
enlightenment, which necessarily extended 
itself to all their actions, and rendered their 
minds more capable of seizing every idea 
whose application could contribute to their 
welfare.’? Most of the Protestants, when 
young, visited Protestant countries, French 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, and thence 
brought back valuable knowledge and enlarged 
ideas. One more circumstance is to be noted ; 
the Protestants’ working year contained 310 
days, only the Sundays and solemn festivals 
being given to rest; the Catholics, on the 
other hand, gave barely 260 days to labor — 
the rest were holidays. Hence a clear gain 
of one-sixth to Protestant industry. 

When, upon the death of Mazarin, Louis 
XIV. grasped the reins of power, the Protes- 
tant religion was not only tolerated, but 
authorized and permitted throughout the 
kingdom of France. The Huguenot political 
faction was destroyed ; the French nobility, a 
few years before so warlike and turbulent, had 
-abandoned their provincial strongholds to 
bask in court favor ; the plebeians were con- 
tented and happy because peace and public 
order were maintained ; the triumph of the 
crown was complete. For a while the king’s 
policy was to maintain the Protestants in the 
privileges granted them by his predecessors, 
but to show them no further favor, and to 
exclude them from all benefits and advantages 
dn his own individual gift. He hoped that 
they would gradually go over to Rome, in 
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order to share the good things bestowed upon 
Catholics —a motive which had already in- 
duced most of the Protestant nobles to abjure 
their religion. The king, however, did not 
long adhere to a system which, although 
neither just nor impartial, was at least 
prudent and moderate. lis first notable act 
of aggression against his patient, peaceable, 
and valuable Protestant suljects, was the 


demolition, in the district of Gex, of twenty- 


two of their churches, under the pretence that 
the Edict of Nantes did not apply to that 
bailiwick, which had been annexed to the 
kingdom since its promulgation. Another 
decree granted to the Catholics of Gex a term 
of three years fur payment of their debts. 
This was an immoral lure held out to the 
Protestants, who, by changing their religion, 
would partake of the advantage. Then came 
an order in council, forbidding Protestants to 
bury their dead save at daybreak or nightfall. 
In 1663, newly-converted Protestants were 
dispensed from payment of their debts to their 
former co-religiunists. The effects of this 
iniquitous dispensation upon the various 
trades in which the Protestants were so 
largely engaged, need hardly be indicated. 
Old and barbarous laws against converts who 
relapsed into the reformed religion were 
revived and put in force. The bodies of per- 
sons who had abjured Protestantism, and 
who, upon their death-beds, refused the 
sacraments of Rome, were drawn upon hur- 
dies amidst the outrages of the populace. 
This law was applied to —— of quality ; 
amongst others to a demoiselle de Mont- 
alembert, whose cor was dragged naked 
through the streets of Angouléme. In 1665, 
priests were authorized to present themselves, 
in company with the magistrate of the place, 
at the bedside of dying Protestants, to exhort 
them to conversion ; and if they aypeared dis- 
posed to it, the work was to be proceeded 
with in spite of the family. It may be 
imagined what gentle and conscientious use 
Catholic priests would make of this scandalous 
permission. A dying man, agonized and 
speechless, made, or was said to have made, 
a sign with his head, hand, or eyes, indicating 
adherence to the Church of Rome. There- 
upon his body was interred in the Catholic 
cemetery, and his children were hurried to 
mass — Catholics by virtue of their father's 
pretended abjuration: 

Such was the beginning of the persecution. 
Thenceforward no month passed without 
some fresh act of rigor. Temples were shut 
up or demolished ; the number of Protestant 
schools was limited ; the education of Prot- 
estant children was restricted to reading, 
writing, and ciphering. French Protestants 
were forbidden to leave the country; and 
those already in foreign parts were ordered to 
return. The physicians of Rouen were for- 
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bidden to admit into their corporation more 
than two persons of the reformed religion. 
Slackened a little during the war with Hol- 
land, these odious persecutions resumed their 
vigor after the peace of Nimeguen. On the 
most absurd pretexts, the temples, ina num- 
ver of those large towns where the population 
was chiefly Protestant, were pulled down. 
And, by an edict of the 17th of June, 1681, 
children of seven years of age were authorized 
to abjure their parents’ faith and embrace the 
Catholic religion! It was opening a fine 
field to the unscrupulous, proselytizing emis- 
suries of Rome. ‘It now sufficed that an 
envious person, an enemy, a debtor, declared 
before a tribunal that achild wished to become 
a Catholic, had manifested an intention of 
entering a church, had joined in a prayer, or 
inade the sign of the cross, or kissed an image 
of the Virgin, for the child in question to be 
taken from his parents, who were compelled 
to make him an allowance proportioned to 
their supposed ability. Bat such estimates 
were necessarily arbitrary, and it often hap- 
pened that the loss of his child entailed upon 
the unfortunate father that of ali his pro 

erty.” We have not room to multiply 
instances of the abominable system then 
adopted. Whilst Colbert lived, his voice was 


ever uplifted in the king’s council against the 


maltreatment and oppression of men whom he 
held to be peaceable, industrious, and: useful 
citizens. After his death, Louvois, anxious to 
please the king, went far beyond anything that 
had yet been done. He instituted what were 
culled the dragonnades. Troops, principally 
dragoons, were sent into the provinces and 
quartered in Protestant houses, where they 
were encouraged to every kind of excess short 
of rape and murder. ‘ In many villages (of 
Pvitou) the priests followed them in the streets, 
crying out: ‘Courage, gentlemen; it is the 
king’s intention that these dogs of Huguenots 
should be pillaged and sacked.’ The soldiers 
entered the houses sword in hand, crying 
* Kill! kill !’ to frighten women and children. 

They employed threats, outrages, 
and even tortures, to compel them to conver- 
sion; burning the feet and hands of some at 
a slow fire, breaking the ribs and.limbs of 
others with blows of sticks. Many had their 
lips burned with hot irons, and others were 
thrown into damp dungeons, with threats 
that they should be left there to rot.’” These 
atrocities brought about, as may be imagined, 
a vast number of conversions. Suspenged for 
a while, in consequence of the moral effect 
of a bill passed by the English Parliament, 
granting extraordinary privileges to French 
refugees, the dragonnades recommenced in 
1684 —this time in Béarn, where the sol- 
diery, incited by the fanatic intendant Fou- 
cault, committed even greater excesses than 
in Poitou. Amongst other tortures inflicted 
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upon the unhappy Huguenots, were thos 
called the Veillecr. The soldiers mounted 
regular guards, relieving each other as if on 
sentry, for the sole purpose of depriving their 
victims of repose. ‘I'hey forced them to stand 
upright, and to keep their eyesopen. Benoit, 
a writer of that day, details the revolting in- 
sults and cruel sufferings to which both men 
and women were subjected. Human nature 
could not endure such torments, and Foucault 
was able to report the conversion of the whole 
of Béarn. ‘I certainly believe,’ wrote 
Madame de Maintenon, ‘ that: those conver- 
sions are not all sincere. But God employs 
all manner of means to bring heretics back to 
him ; the children at least will be Catholics, 
though their fathers be hypocrites.” The 
‘* manner of means”’ referred to by this saintly 
oe and ex-Calvinist are thus described by 
Benoit, as applied to persons of her own sex. 
** The soldiers offered to the women indigni- 
ties which decency will not suffer me to de- 
scribe. The officers were no better than the 
soldiers. They spat in the women’s faces ; 
they made them lie down in their presence 
upon hot embers; they forced them to put 
their heads into ovens, whose vapor was hot 
enough to suffucate them. All their study 
was to devise torments which should be pain- 
ful without being mortal.”” Such was the 
pastime of the chivalrous warriors of the 
most Christian and magnanimous of French 
kings. 

Similar scenes were enacted in every prov- 
ince where Protestants dwelt. Louis XIV. 
daily received the joyful intelligence of thou- 
sands of conversions. In September and 
October, 1685, he was informed that six large 
and important towns, noted strongholds of 
the reformed religion, had definitively abjured 
their errors. The court then believed that 
Protestantism was annihilated in France, and 
the king, sharing in the general illusion, no 
longer hesitated to strike the last blow. On 
the 22d October he signed, at Fontainebleau, 
the revocation of the Edict of Nuntes. Its 
merciful provisions may be summed up in few 
words: **The Protestant temples were all 
to be demolished, and the worship forbidden 
in private houses, under pain of confiscation. 
Ministers who refused to be converted were 
to quit the kingdom within a fortnight, or to 
be sent to the galleys. Protestant schools 
were to be closed ; children were to be bap- 
tized by priests, and brought up in the relig- 
ion of Rome. Four months were ted to 
refugees to return to France and eg ; that 
term expired, their property would be con- 
fiscated. Under pain of galleys and confisca- 
tion, Protestants were forbidden to quit the 
kingdom and carry their fortunes abroad. 
They were to remain, until it should please God 





to enlighten them.”’ We have seen the gentle 
means by which the divine spirit was aided 
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in such cases. Upon the same day that this 
insane edict was registered, the demolition of 
the great temple at Charenton, built by the 
celebrated architect, Jacques Debrosse, and 
capable of containing fourteen thousand per- 
sons, was commenced. In five days no trace 
of the structure remained. The church at 
Quévilly, near Rouen, was levelled by a fa- 


ince, and several other high officials, axe and 
hammer in hand. On its site was raised a 
cross, twenty feet high, adorned with the 
royalarms. In every respect the edict of 
revocation, and some severe supplementar 
ordinances that were soon after published, 
were enforced with the utmost rigor, and even 
with bad faith. Thus were clergymen refused 

sports (indispensable to their departure 
rom France), in order that the fortnight 
granted them might elapse, and that they 
might be cast into prison. Some of the more 
influential amongst them, held especially 
dangerous, were ordered to quit the kingdom 
within two days. Upon the other hand, the 
utmost pains were taken to prevent the emi- 
gration of laymen. Marshal Schomberg and 
the Marquis de Ruvigny were the “~ persons 
permitted to leave the country. The king 


sent for Admiral Duquesne, one of the creators 
of the French navy, and urged him to change 


his religion. The old hero, then eighty years 
of age, pointed to his white hair. ‘* For 
sixty years, sire,”’ he said, ‘‘ have I rendered 
unto Caesar that which I owe to Caesar; suffer 
me still to render unto God that which I owe 
to» God.”” He was suffered to end his days in 
France, unmolested for his religion. 

The enactments against emigration were 
all in vain to prevent it. In vain were the 
coasts guarded, the high-roads patrolled, and 
the peasants armed and made to watch day 
and night for fugitives. Hundreds were cap- 
tured, and sent, chained in gangs, to the 
galleys ; but thousands escaped. ‘* They set 
out disguised as pilgrims, couriers, sportsmen 
with their guns upon their shoulders, peasants 
driving cattle, porters bearing packages, in 
footmen’s liveries and in soldiers’ uniforms. 
The richest had guides, who, for sums varying 
from 1000 to 6000 livres, helped them to cross 
the frontier. The poor set out alone, choosing 
the least practicable roads, travelling by night, 
and passing the day in forests and caverns, 
Sometimes in barns, or hidden under hay. 
The women resorted to similar artifices. They 
dressed themselves as servants, peasants, 
nurses; they wheeled barr ws ; they carried 
hodsand burthens. The younger ones smeared 
or dyed their faces, to avoid attracting notice ; 
others put on the dress of lackeys, and followed, 
on foot, through the mire, a guide on horseback 
who passed for their master. The Protestants 
of the seaboard got away in French, English 
and Dutch merchant vessels, whose masters 


province. 
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hid them under bales of goods and heaps of 
coal, and in empty casks, where they had only 
the bunghole to breathe through. There they 
remained, crowded one upon another, until 
the ship sailed. Fear of discovery and of the 
galleys gave them courage to suffer. Persons 
brought up in every luxury, pregnant women, 


| old men, invalids and children, vied with each 
natic mob, headed by the intendant of the prov- | 


other in constaney and fortitude, to escape 
from their persecutors.”’ Fortunately for the 
refugees, the guards, both at the sea and 
land frontiers, were often accessible to bribes 
or to compassion, and helped the escape of 
many. It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
number of Protestants who succeeded in quit- 
ting France ; but Mr. Weiss believes himself 
near the truth when he estimates that from a 
quarter of a million to three hundred thousand 
— between a fourth and three-tenths of the 
entire Protestant population — left the coun- 
try in the last fifteen years of the seventeenth 
century. He takes pains to exhibit the 
grounds upon which he has established this 
calculation, and quotes various reports and 
official documents ; but we may here content 
ourselves with mentioning the result, readily 
accepting it, on the strength of his habitual 
impartiality and conscientious research, as 
approximatively correct. The reports of pro- 
vincial governors afford him exact data with 
respect to the damage done to the manufac- 
tures and prosperity of France by this great 
Protestant exodus. The following figures are 
worth the reader’s attentiun : ** Of the 400 
tanneries, which a short time previously en- 
riched Touraine, there remained but 54 in 
the year 1698. That province's 8000 looms, 
for the manufacture of silken stuffs, were 
reduced to 1200; its 700 silk-mills to 70; 
its 40,000 workmen, formerly employed in 
the preparation and fabrication of silks, to 
4000. Of its 3000 ribbon-looms, not 60 re- 
mained. Instead of 2400 bales of silk, it 
consumed but 700 or 800.’’ This in one 
In others the decline was propor- 
tionate. Floquet, the historian of Norman- 
dy, estimates at 184,000 the Norman Protes- 
tants who took advantage of the vicinity of the 
sea, and of their connection with England and 
Holland, to quit France. For several years 
the Norman manufactures were completely 
ruined. 

“It would be erroneous to suppose that 
Louis XIV. did not foresee these fatal conse- 
quences ; but, doubtless, he guessed not their 
extent, and thought to give to France durable 
repose and prosperity at the cost of a fleeting 
evil. A great part of the nation partook of 
the delusion ; and it may be said that, with 
the exception of Vauban, St. Simon,and a small 
number of superior minds {amongst which must 
be reckoned Christina of Sweden), the nation 
was the accomplice, either by its acts or by 
its silence, of the great king’s fault.” 
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Madame de Sévigné wrote to her daughter 
how fine a thing was the edict of revocation, 
compured to which no king had ever done, 
or ever would do, aught as memorable. The 
chancellor, Le Tellier, after affixing the seal 
of state to the document, declared that he 
would never seal any other, and pronounced 
those words of the canticle of Simeon which, 
in the mouth of the aged Hebrew, referred to 
the coming of the Lord. Bossuet, Massillon, 
Fléchier, the great preachers of that day, ex- 
ulted in their pulpits, and lauded Louis to the 
skics. Rome was in raptures. A Te Deum 
was sung, and Innocent XI. sent a brief of 
thanks and praise to the French monarch. 
Medals were struck, statues raised ;* and at 
Versailles may still be seen a masterpiece of 
Lesueur’s, in which hideous forms fly at sight 
of the chalice. The allegory represents the 
defeat of Protestantism by Popery. 

West, east, and north, fled the scattered 
Protestants — the bigoted south offered them 
no refuge. To Germany they went, to Eng- 
land and America, to Switzerland and Holland, 
even to Seandinavia. Their proceedings in 
each one of these countries, the succors they 
found, and the services they rendered, their 
influence upon arts and manufactures, their 
ultimate fate, the blending (in most instances) 
of their descendants with the natives, are re- 
The 
first of. these is devoted to Brandenburg 
(Prussia), a country to which, owing to its 
then backward state of civilization as com- 
pared with France, England, and Holland, the 
immigration of a large body of cultivated 
Frenchmen, including military officers of rank 
and experience, men of learning, manufac- 
turers, artisans, and trades of every kind, was 
an inestimable benefit. The Elector, Fred- 
erick William, who had been brought up at 
the French court of the Prince of Orange, felt 
this, and spared no pains to attract the refu- 
gees to his dominions. 
his wife was a grand-daughter of Coligny ; 
French was the language spoken at his court, 
where all the elevated posts were filled by men 
who had lived in Paris, and who habitually 
spoke and wrote in French. When he came 
to the throne in 1640, he found his country 
depopulated by war, agriculture neglected, 
trade and manufactures destroyed. His long 
reign was passed in healing the wounds in- 
tlicted on Brandenburg by the Thirty Years’ 


* The provost and sheriffs of Paris erected, at 
the Ifctel de Ville, a brazen statue in honor of the 
king who had rooted out heresy. The bas-reliefs 
showed a frightful bat, whose large wings en- 
veloped the works of Calvin and of Huss. On the 
statue was this inscription : Ludovico Magno victori 
perpctuo, ecclesia ac regum dignitatis assertori. This 
Statue, which replaced that of the young king 
trampling the Fronde under foot, was melted in 
1792 and cast into cannon, which thundered at 
Valmy. — Weiss, i., 121, 122. 


corded by Mr. Weiss in separate books. 


He was a Protestant; 





jall a higher grade than that they had 
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War. He encouraged foreigners to settle in 
the country, where he granted them lands or 
aided them to establish themselves. On the 
29th October, 1685, exactly one week after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he published 
the Edict of Potsdam, by which he offered 
shelter and protection to the persecuted Prot- 
estants. His agents at Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg, and in the various German states 
through which they might pass on their 
flight from France, were directed to care for 
their safety and supply them with means to 
travel. They acquired, by the mere act of 
settling in his dominions, all the civic rights 
of tluse born there, besides various privileges 
and immunities confined to themselves. He 
offered land to the agriculturist, facilities to 
the manufacturer, honors, rank, and military 
employment to nobles and men of the sword. 
His tempting proclamation was quickly dis- 
seminated in France ; and although the in- 
tendants of the provinces used the most rigor- 
ous measures to suppress it, and affirmed it to 
be a forgery, the Protestants read it and knew 
it to be true, and soon a number of French 
colonies were formed in Brandenburg. Fred- 
erick William’s country was poor; he had 
but two millions of subjects ; his treasury was 
exhausted by a ruinous war; and he had 
great difficulty in raising the funds necessary 
fur the establishment of the refugees, and for 
the support of those for whom employment 
could not at once be found. He emptied his 
privy purse. ‘I will sell my plate,”’ he one 
day said, “ sooner than let them want.”? He 
was repaid for his generosity and sound pol- 
icy. ‘The difficulty was but temporary. ‘The 
fugitives did not all come empty-handed. He 
received their money in deposit, allowed them 
interest, and applied the capital to the relief 
of the necessitous. Cullections were made, 
and the French officers voluntarily abandoned 
a twentieth part of their pay for the relief of 
their suffering fellow-exiles. To this fund the 
Duke of Schomberg subscribed the annual sum 
of 2000 livres, which was paid until his de- 
parture for England. 

‘* The Electress, Louisa Henrietta, and the 
future queen, Sophia Charlotte, desired to 
have presented to them the women whom the 
rigors of persecution had driven from their 
country. With delicate attention, the court 
etiquette was modified in their favor, and they 
were admitted in black dresses — their best 
ornament the voluntary indigence they had 
preferred to apostasy.”’ 

Brandenburg received about 25,000 French 
refugees. Amongst these were 600 officers, 
whom the Elector admitted at once into his 
army, forming new companies and regiments 
to make room for them, and— with a degree 
of favor which can hardly have been very 
pleasing to the native officers — giving them 


‘held in 
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France. Thus captains became majors, colo- 
nels major-generals, &c., and so on through 
all ranks. A great number of the Huguenots 
enlisted as private soldiers. Men and officers 
did good service, as soon as the opportunity 
was afforded them. 

‘*'The European war, which broke out in 
1689, was the bloody proof that attested their 
attachment to their adopted country. Fred- 
erick I. took part in it, as the ally of the Em- 

eror, against the King of France, whom he 
fad offended by assisting the Prince of Orange 
to upset James If. The army he assembled 
in Westphalia was composed in great part of 
French regiments. In the first campaign the 
refugees destroyed the opinion spread against 
them in Germany, that they would fight but 
feebly agaiust their former fellow-citizens. 
At the combat of Neuss the grands mousgue- 
taires* attacked the French troops with a fur 
that proved a long-cherished resentment, with 
which French writers have often reproached 
them. On seeing them gallop towards the 
enemy with the velocity of lightning, one of 
the Prussian generals exclaimed, ‘ We shall 
have those knaves fighting against us just 
now.’ Count Dohna, who overheard these 
offensive words, compelled the general to 
draw pistol, and washed out, in his blood, this 
insult to the honor of the refugees.”’ At the 
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siege of Bonn the assault was given by the 
refugee regiments, who fought like fiends and 
tovk all the exterior works. Next morning 


the French garrison capitulated. In Flanders 
and in Italy the Franco-Prussians equally 
distinguished themselves, but were nearly ex- 
terminated, at the bloody battle of La Mar- 
saille, by the bayonets of Catinat’s army. 
Those that remained displayed their valor in 
the War of Succession, under the eyes of 
Marlborough and Eugene — at Blenheim and 
Oudenarde, at Malplaquet and Mons. Three 
regiments, composed entirely of refugees, 
performed such brilliant exploits at Malpla- 
quet, that, when the Prince-Royal of Prussia 
came to the throne, he selected from them 
the principal officers with which he redrgan- 
ized his army. 

Frederick William I., and Frederick the 
Great, did not show less sympathy than their 
father and grandfather had shown with the 
refugees and their descendants. Under the 
reign of the first-named sovereign, whom 


* Two companies composed of gentlemen, formed 
by the advice of Marshal Schomberg, upon the 
model of the mousquetaires d cheval of the King of 
France’s guard, The elector was colonel of one 
company, and Count Dohna, a nobleman of Bran- 
denburg who had lived much in France, was his 
second in command. The other company had 
Schomberg for its colonel. In the Memoirs of 
Erman and Réclam, the pith of whose lengthy 
work is given by Mr. Weiss ina single chapter 
of Book L{., is a complete list of the grands mous- 
guetaires, — Vol, ii., p. 244-260, 
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George II. was wont to call *‘ my brother the 
corporal,”’ who passed his time in drilling his 
troops, reconnoitring gigantic grenadiers, and 
in drinking and smoking, the arts and sci- 
ences were little encouraged atethe Prussian 
court, although Queen Sophia Dorothea did 
collect around her a number of learned and 
accomplished emigrants, some of whom were 
intrusted with the education of her son and 
daughter. But the refugees knew how to 
adapt themselves to circumstances. Fred- 
erick William gave new clothes to the whole 
of his army every year, and he had laid it 
down as a rule to have everything necessary 
for their equipment manufactured in his own 
kingdom. The French refugees founded a 
number of cloth manufactories, whose fame 
soon spread abroad—so much so, that in 
1733, besides home consumption, Prussia ex- 
ported forty-four thousand pieces of cloth of 
twenty-four ells each. To favor this manu- 
facture, which Prussia owed entirely to the 
refugees, the king furbade the export of wool, 
thus compelling his subjects to manufacture 
it themselves. Under Frederick the Great, 
Prussia became more French than ever. The 
refugees supplied generals, privy councillors, 
ambassadors ; their language was substituted 
for Latin at the Berlin Academy, and was 
near becoming the national tongue. The 
French officers taken prisoners at the battle 
of Rosbach were greatly struck at meeting, 
in the country of their captivity, with the 
multitude of their countrymen, and at hear- 
ing their language almost generally used in 
all the provinces of the Prussian monarchy. 
Notwithstanding his scepticism, Frederick 
the Great never ceased warmly to sympathize 
with the religious, God-fearing French Prot- 
estants. He deemed himself happy, he said, 
in his old age, to have lived long enough te 
celebrate with them, in 1785, the jubilee of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But 
the French were gradually blending with the 
native population and losing trace of their 
origin. ‘* At the present day,’’ Mr. Weiss 
informs us, ‘* the French colony at Berlin is 
still about six thousand strong, and, all pro- 
portion kept, their morality is purer than that 
of the rest of the population. The number 
of suicides, illegitimate births, and crimes of 
all kinds, is swaller. The rigid spirit of Cal- 
vin still animates the descendants of his ex- 
patriated sectaries.”” The old men alone 
continue to speak the French tongue. Inter- 
marriages and intercourse with Germans, 
have brought about its disuse amongst the 
younger descendants of the emigrants, Fred- 
erick the Great despised German literature, 
and a strong reaction occurred after his death. 
The disaster of Jena, and the treaty of Tilsit, 
made everything French unpopular in Prus- 
sia — even the language. Many of the refu- 


gees had already translated their names int» 
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German —as some of their brethren trans- 
lated theirs into English when the French 
Revolution and subsequent war made the very 
name of Frenchman odious in England. The 
Lacroix, Lafoxge, Dupré, Savage, had taken 
the names of Kreutz, Schmidt, Wiese, Wild. 
To English readers — perhaps to any read- 
ers—the most interesting section of Mr. 
Weiss’ work is the third book, ‘* The Refu- 
gees in England.’’? For more than a century 
wreviously to the revocation of the Edict of 
Santen, this country had supported the cause 
of the French Protestants, alternately by 
eaceable negotiation and by force of arms. 
n 1562, Elizabeth signed the ‘Treaty of Hamp- 
ton Court, by which she bound herself to 
furnish six thousand men to the Prince of 
Condé — half these troops to defend Dieppe 
and Rouen, the other half to garrison Havre, 
which was delivered over to the English. 
But Harry the Eighth’s daughter, that stanch 
and stubborn Defender of the Faith, had to do 
with a fickle ally. The defeat of Dreux and 
the treaty of Amboise threw Condé into the 
ranks of the royal army, and he assisted to 
take Havre from the Earl of Warwick —an 
act of ingratitude from which Coligny and 
Dandelot abstained, whilst some Protestant 
gentlemen, preferring the voice of conscience 
tu that of patriotism, threw themselves into 
the besieged town to aid in its defence. 
Elizabeth might well have been disgusted by 
Condé’s conduct and her troops’ ill success ; 
but she doubtless shared the belief then enter- 
tained by the majority of her subjects, that 
the fall of Calvinism in France would be a 
prelude to that of Protestantism in England, 
and when hostilities again broke out, she 
sent money and artillery to the Huguenots. 
Mignet has told us, and Mr. Weiss repeats, 
the tale of her grief and indignation at the 
bloody day of St. Bartholomew. ‘ For sev- 
eral days after the massacre she refused to 
ive audience to La Mothe Fénélon, the 
rench ambassador. When at last she con- 
sented to admit him to her presence, she re- 
ceived him in her privy chamber, which had 
the gloomy aspect of a tomb. She was sur- 
rounded by the lords of her council and ladies 
of her court, all attired in deep mourning. 
The ambassador passed through the silent 
throng, whilst every eye was averted from 
him in anger, and approached the queen, 
who compelled him to justify Charles IX. 
from that odious crime.’’ ore than this, 
she allowed Montgomery to fit out, upon 
English ground, an expedition for the relief 
of La Rochelle, then threatened with a siege ; 
and subsequently, after the death of Henry 
III., supplied his successor with money and 
men in ie contest with the League and the 
King of Spain. 
The Stuarts continued the support afforded 





to the French Protestants by their illustrious 
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predecessor; and when that great uncrowned 
sovereign, sturdy Oliver Cromwell, came to 
power, it may well be supposed that he was 
not backward to succorthem. ‘ His glorious 
dictatorship,” says Mr. Weiss, ‘ replaced 
England at the head of the Protestant party 
in Europe.” The protector had no need to 
draw the sword efficiently to aid his suffering 
co-religionists. His name was a tower of 
strength, his word alone had everywhere 
weight. Instead of allying himself with par- 
tisans, who, like Condé, might have turned 
their coats and left auxiliaries in the lurch, 
he went to the fountain-head. When the 
Vaudois were cruelly persecuted in 1655, he 
made Cardinal Mazarin ashamed of the part 
taken by French troops in that exterminating 
war. ‘The cardinal disowned the leaders of 
those troops, and interceded with the Duke 
of Savoy jin favor of the sufferers. [lis 
intercession was perhaps less potent than a 
menacing letter written by Cromwell to the 
duke, who forthwith gave way and revoked 
his bloody edict of proscription. Cromwell 
then sent assistance to the Vaudois, who had 
endured terrible calamities, and extended his 
protection even to the Protestants of Nismes 
and the Cevennes, In the course of his re- 
searches Mr. Weiss has disinterred a charac- 
teristic postscript to a letter written by the 
English ruler to the cardinal. There had 
been disturbances at Nismes in 1657, and the 
Catholic party fiercely demanded the chas- 
tisement of the Huguenots. Instead of com- 
plying with their request, Mazarin granted an 
amnesty. 

“He had just received a despatch from 
Cromwell, containing the plan of the ap- 
proaching campaign, and ioforming him of 
the operations prescribed to the English fleets 
in the Mediterranean and on the ocean. The 
mg eed added his opinion on the attacks to 

directed against Austria by the armies of 
Sweden, Portugal and France, and concluded 
with the following words, negligently thrown 
out: ‘Something has occurred in a town of 
Languedoc olied Nismes. I beg of you to let 
everything pass without effusion of blood, and 
as gently as may be.’ ” 

Sach being the habitual policy of the Eng- 
lish sovereigns in the seventeenth century, it 
is not surprising that England was a favorite 
refuge with the persecuted amongst the for- 
eign Protestants. Previously to this, so early 
as the second half of the sixteenth century, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
Duke of Alva’s cruelties, had driven thou- 
sands of French and Flemings to Britain’s 
hospitable shores. Their advent and resi- 
dence were encouraged in the well-founded 
expectation that their skill and industry would 
benefit their adopted country, Numerous 
churches were founded in London and the 
provinces. Their first place of worship was 
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assigned to them by Edward VI., in 1550. It 
is now the Dutch church in Austin Friars, in 
the city of London. A few months later they 
obtained from the Chapter of Windsor the 
grant of the chapel of St. Anthony, in Thread- 
needle Street. Driven thence by Bloody 
Mary, they resumed occupation on Elizabeth’s 
accession. During the whole of her long 
reign, that great queen lavished upon them 
marks of her favor. When, in consequence 
of the persecutions in France under Charles 
IX., their numbers so increased that the more 
affluent amongst them were unable to supply 
the wants of the necessitous, she recom- 
mended them to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who assisted them. Subsequently, on 
two occasions, she protected them from the 
animosity of the London ’prentices, shop-- 
keepers, and artisans, who, jealous of their 
foreign rivals, loudly demanded their expul- 
sion from England. 

‘The papist Stuart, James IT., dared not de- 
viate from his predecessors’ policy with re- 
yard to the Protestant refugees. Perhaps, 
indeed, he had no desire to do so; for, with 
all his attachment to Rome, it is but just to 
admit that he was not a persecuting monarch. 
llis offence was the favor he showed the 
Catholics, not oppression of the reformed 
church. Mr. Weiss, in some very interest- 


ing pages, exhibits him in great perplexity 


and conflict with himself. His religious con- 
victions pulled him one way, public opinion 
and political necessity impelled him in an 
opposite direction, and obliged him, upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to publish 
an edict favorable to the French refugees. 
Whilst admitting the impossibility of an ex- 
act estimate, Mr. Weiss states at 80,000 the 
number of those who established themselves 
in England during the ten years preceding 
and following the revocation. ‘‘ During the 
years 1686, 1687, and 1688, the Consistory 
of the French church in London, which held | 
its meetings at least once a week, was oc- 
cupied almost exclusively in receiving the 
marks ef repentance of those who, after ab- 
juring their faith to save their lives, resumed, | 
in a more tulerant country, the refigion they 
preferred to their native land. ‘The ministers 
examined their testimony, heard their narra- 
tives of their sufferings, and received them 
back into the communion of their brethren.”’ 
The old church in Threadneedle Street, and 
those in the Savoy, Marylebone, and Castle 
Street, were all insufficient to contain the 
Smee throng of the faithful. On the 

rayer of the Consistory, James II. gave 
icense for the erection of a fifth temple in 
Spitalfields. But although he could not refuse 
such facilities, in other respects he acted in 
complete concert with Louis XIV. Whilst 
the French king converted his Protestant 








subjects at the sabre’s edge, the English 
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sovereign recalled: the Jesuits, received the 
nuncio, and emancipated the Catholics. Louis 
derived unbounded confidence from the appar- 
ent progress of Popery in England ; James 
was confirmed in his fatal course by his con- 
viction of the complete victory of Catholicism 
in France. But the crowds of fugitives that 
poured into this country, and their report of 
their sufferings, so excited the English public 
that the Catholics themselves were alarmed, 
and James and the nuncio requested the 
French ambassador and the Marquis of Bon- 
repaus, who had just arrived in London on a 
special mission,* to calm the fermentation by 
disavowing the persecution attributed, only 
too truly, to their magnificent and merciless 
master —a strange and not very dignified 
exculpation of the most puissant of European 
monarchs, which the French envoys were fain 
to make to James’ fayurite councillors, Lords 
Castlemaine, Dover, and Tyrconnel. 

The English king, daily more impressed 
with the not ten. belief that the French 
refugees were his secret enemies, and the 
future allies of William of Orange, still was 
compelled to protect and aid them. The 
richer portion of the fugitives had generally 
sought asylum in Holland— most of those 
who came to England were poor. ‘The 
London Mint received, it is true, during the 
first four months fullowing the revocation, 
fifty thousand pistoles in specie to convert 
intv English money; and the French ambas- 
sador wrote to Louis XIV., in 1687, that 
960,000 louis-d’ors had already been melted 
down in England. But these considerable 
sums were the property of a small number of 

reat fumilies, Mostof the fugitives landed 
in a state of extreme destitution. James 
I[. authorized collections for their benefit.”’ 
£200,000 (an imense sum ia those days) were 
thus obtained, and employed to alleviate the 
misery of the exiles, with whom sympathy 
was general and immense. In the course of 
one year (1687), 15,500 French Protestants 
were succored by British generosity : 13,000 
of these were settled in London, and 2000 
in the different seaport towns where they had 


* Bonrepaus was sent by Louis XIV. to Eng- 
land and to Holland, to persuade the refugees to 
return to France. He was a skilful agent, and 
James IL. seconded him to the utmost of his pow- 
er; but his success was not great, although he 
did contrive to persuade a few hundred emigrants 
of the French king’s kind intentions towards 
them, and shipped them off to Dunkirk, where 
they were received by Chateauneuf, who supplied 
them with money to reach their native provinces. 
The Revolution of 1788 put an end to this. Oa 
William III.’s accession, Chateauneuf sent in his 
accounts to Versailles, saying that, although the 
wind was favorable, there were no arrivals from 
the other side of the straits, and that it was not 
ted there would be any more. — Weiss, i., 28)- 
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landed. Amongst them were 140 persons of ! three regiments of infantry, and one squadron 


quality, and numerous members of the learned 
professions. Many of their sons obtained 
employment in the first mercantile houses. 
About 150 entered the army, and we shall 
presently sce what brilliant services some of 
them rendered. The clergy and the infirm 
were pensioned from- the fund collected ; 
most of the workmen and artisans were em- 
loyed in English manufactories. 600 of the 
atter, for whom employment could not bo 
obtained in England, were sent to America 
by the French committee appointed to the 
management of the fund, who also supplied 
money to build fifteen churches — three in 
London, and twelve in provincial towns where 
refugees had settled. 

Protestant England, already indignant at 
the false and hypocritical exculpation of the 
French king concocted between his ambassa- 
dors, James II., and the Pope's nuncio, was 
doubly incensed, a few months later, by the 
well-known incident of the burning of Claude’s 
book. Claude, formerly minister of the great 
temple at Charenton, had taken refuge in 
H lin, where he published a book, entitled, 
The Complaints of the Protestants cruelly 
persecuted in the kingdom of France. It was 
translated into English, and made a great 
sensatiun in London. The French ambas- 
sador urged James to testify his disapproval 
of it. The king convoked his council, 
and insisted that the book should be burned 
by the hangman’s hand. There was opposi- 
tion in the council, but James carried his 
point, and the book was burned accordingly, 
in presence of the sheriff, and of an exas- 
perated mob, The impression produced 
throughout England by this concession to 
Louis XIV. was such, that Barillon, the 
French ambassador, was alarmed, and wrote 
to his master that nothing, since the begin- 
ning of James’ reign, had taken a more vio- 
lent effe.t on the public mind. About this 
time the English king forbade the officers of 
his guards to enlist foreigners ; and so strong 
was his desire to see the refugees quit Eng- 
land, that he favored, to the utmost of his 
power, a wild project conceived by the Mar- 
quis de Miremont, who proposed to lead his 
fellow-exiles to Hungary, to fight against the 
Turks under the banners of the Empire. 
James’ manceuvres and intrigues were put an 
end to only by his deposition. 

** The most important service rendered to 
England by the refugees,’’ says Mr. Weiss, at 
the commencement of the extremely interest- 
ing second chapter of his Third Book, ‘* was 
the energetic support the = to William 
of Orange against James II, When the prince 
embarked at the port of Naerden, and sailed 
to dethrone his father-in-law, his little army 
consisted of but 11,000 infantry and 4000 horse. 
But these troops comprised a chosen body of 





of cavalry, composed entirely of refugees. 
Each regiment numbered 750 fighting men. 
Moreover, seven hundred and thirty-six French 
officers, for the most part veterans, accus- 
tomed to victory under urenne and Condé, 
were dispersed ‘through the battalions of tho 
prince’s army. A great number of these had 
found themselves compelled, in 1685, to be- 
come nominally Catholies, in order to avoid 
the shame of being declared unworthy to 
serve under the flag of France, in whose 
shadow they had so long fought. Reconciled 
with the Protestant religion in the French 
churches in Holland, they burned for revenge 
upon their persecutors. William of Orange 
had no partisans more resolute and devoted. 
He had placed fifty-four in his regiment of 
horse-guards, and thirty-four in his body- 
guard. . . . Marshal Schomberg was second 
in command ; and such was the confidence 
inspired by that skilful commander, that the 
Princess of Orange gave him secret instruc- 
tions to assert her rights, and continue the 
enterprise, should her husband fall. Two 
other refugee officers were bearers of similar 
instructions to direct the expedition, in case 
of —— of both the prince and the mar- 
shal,’ 

As a great captain, Schomberg stood, in the 
public opinion of that century, immediately 
after Condé and Turenne. He was as wise a 
counsellor as he was a valiant and skilful 
leader, ‘* When William would have sailed 
straight up the Thames to London, in hopes 
that his presence would suffice at once to cast 
down the banner of the Stuarts, and rouse the 
country to revolution, Schomberg made him 
understand that the liberator of England 
ought not to present himself as a conqueror, 
and enter the capital of his future kingdom at, 
the head of an army of Dutch and French ; 
that it was better to temporize a little, show 
his partisans the forces that were ready to 
second them, and so inspire them with cour- 
age to take a resolution.”’ It was in pursu- 
ance of this sensible advice that William 
steered for Torbay. Schomberg's anticipa- 
tion was fulfilled. The sight of his valiant 
men-at-arms gave confidence to the country ; 
the troops sent a him joined him ; James 
fled. The Dutch prince triumphed, almost 
without drawing a sword. ‘‘ By one of those 
odd caprices of fate frequent in political catas- 
trophes, the Sieur de ee a French ref- 
ugee, and lieutenant in William’s guards, 
was selected by the conqueror to enjoin the 
King of France’s ambassador to quit London 
within four-and-twenty hours; and another 
refugee, Saint Leger, a gentleman of Poitou, 
received orders to accompany him to Dover, 
and to protect him, if necessary, against the 
animosity of the English.’”” This last precau- 
tion seems to haye been hardly necessary, 
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for Barillon wrote to Louis XIV. that he had 
received all manner of civility and good treat- 
ment wherever he passed. 

During the early ae of Schomberg’s 
emigration, passed at Berlin, the Elector had 
done everything in his power to attach him to 
his service. ie had named him governor- 
general of Prussia, minister of state, member 
of the privy council in which the princes of 
the blood sat, and generalissmo of the Branden- 
burg troops. Schomberg preferred the great 
interests of Protestantism to these honors and 
advantages, and accompanied William of 
Orange to England, to find a glorious death 
by the waters of Boyne. In Ireland, he 

roved at once his devotion to the cause he 
1ad embraced and his own disinterestedness. 
When the army was in arrear, and no money 
forthcoming, ‘‘ ‘ Je n’oserais me vanter de rien,’ 
he wrote to the king; ‘ but if I had in my 
hands the hundred thousand pounds sterling 
your majesty has done me the grace to bestow 
upon me, I would deliver them, by the person 
you might appoint, for the payment of your 
army.’ This sum, which Parliament had 
voted to him, but which he delicately attrib- 
uted to royal munificence, was actually em- 
owe to pay the troops, and he contented 
1imself with a pension. What wonder that 
French refugees flocked from all parts of Eu- 
rope to fight under his glorious banner!” In 
Ireland, the marshal found himself in much 
the same position in which Wellington was 
placed in the Peninsula — compelled to ma- 
noeuyre, with inferior forces, in front of a 
formidable enemy, double his own strength ; 
to avoid a battle, which would have reh 
certain destruction, and patiently to prepare 
the way for future triumph—a mark, the 
while, for the attacks of fireside civilians in 
England. William’s courtiers accused him 
of weakness and indecision. He energetically 
defended himself. ‘I confess,’’ he wrote to 
William, ‘‘ that, but for my profound submis- 
sion to your majesty’s orders, I should prefer 
the honor of being tolerated near a person, 
to the command of an army in Ireland such 


as that I had under my orders in the last) 


campaign. Had I risked a battle, I should 
perhaps have lost all you possess in this king- 
dom, to say nothing of the consequences in 
Scotland, and even in England.” The numer- 
ous refugees in his army seconded him with 
the greatest vigor. On the banks of the 
Boyne, at sight of the foe, their ardor was 
unrestrainable. The following sketch of their 
exploits in that celebrated fight is as spirited 
and stirring as if the writer had himself worn 
basnet and brandished sabre before he donned 
the professor's gown and ascended the rostrum 
at the Lycée Bonaparte. 

** Count Ménard de Schomberg, son of the 
Marshal, passed the Boyne, accompanied by 
his father and by the é/te of his companions 
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in exile, and, radely driving before him the 
eight Irish and French squadrons placed to 
defend the passage, routed them and formed 
in order of battle. William, witnessing this 
brilliant action, took his army across the river, 
and the combat became general. ‘ Allons, 
mes amis,’ cried Schomberg, addressing the 
refugees, ‘bear in mind your courage and 
your resentment ; yonder are your persecuturs !* 
Animated by these words, they impetuously 
charged and broke the French regiments under 
the command of the Duke of Lauzun. But, 
in the heat of pursuit, Schomberg, fighting at 
the head of his men, was suddenly surrounded 
by Tyrconnel’s guards, and received two 
sabre-cuts and a carbine wound. The vener- 
able hero fell, mortally struck, but, with his 
dying eyes, he looked upon the flight of James 
II.’s soldiers. He was eighty-two years of 
age when he thus fell in the flush of victory. 
Few men have attained, during their lives, to 
greater honors and more flattering distinc- 
tions. He was Marshal of France ; Duke and 
Grandee in Portugal ; Governor-General of 
Prussia and —- of its armies ; in 
England a duke and peer, and knight of the 
garter. He everywhere justified the confidence 
he inspired by the most irreproachable loy- 
alty, by the rare constancy of his opinions, by 
his courage and military skill, and by all those 
chivalrous qualities which our modern civiliza- 
tion ge effaces and has not yet replaced. 
‘In this same battle La Caillemotte Ru- 


vigny, younger brother of the Marquis of Ru- 


vigny, was mortally wounded. ‘ To glory, my 
children, to glory!’ he shouted to his coun- 
trymen, as he was carried, covered with 
blood, past the French Protestant regiments, 
then marching against the enemy.” 

The Marquis de Ruvigny rendered brilliant 
services, both as a military man and a diplo- 
matist, and William conferred upon hii the 
rank of lieutenant-general and the title of 
Earl of Galloway. Whilst his brother found 
a glorious death at the Boyne, he fought and 
triumphed at Aghrim. ‘At the battle of 
Nerwinde, he and his regiment kept at bay, 
almost unsupported, the entire force of the 
French cavalry. He was made prisoner for a 
month, but the French officers let him go 
their chiefs affecting not to perceive’ it, and 
he continued to cover the retreat of the Eng- 
lish, fighting like a hero. In 1705, at 
the siege of Badajoz, he lost his right arm, 
which a cannon-ball carried off as he raised 
it to show General Fagel the spot he intended 
to attack. On the 26th June, 1706, he 
entered Madrid at the head of the English 
and Portuguese troops, and proclaimed 
Charles III., whilst Philip V. fled before his 
victorious army. Medals struck at Madrid 
called the Austrian pretender Catholic King 
M4 favor of the heretics.”’ St. Simon reproaches 

uvigny with fighting against his country, 
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and Louis XIV., after repeatedly notifying 
his displeasure, which the marquis utterly 
disregarded, confiscated his property. 

In his first book, entitled ** The Protestants 
in France,’’ Mr. Weiss records, to the honor 
vf his nation and of humanity, the disinter- 
ested and noble conduct of the French 
Catholics, who, after aiding the escape of 
their persecuted countrymen, became depos- 
itaries of their fortune, and faithfully trans- 
mitted it to them in their exile. In London, 
in Amsterdam, in Berlin, many refugees, 
when telling the tale of their disasters, spoke 
with deep emotion of those of their fellow- 
citizens whose probity and charity had thus 
heen proof against the prevalent fanaticism. 
From such probity there were occasional pain- 
ful and glaring deviations. ‘Old Ruvigny”’ 
(the futher of the two we have spoken of), 
says St. Simon, in a passage cited by Mr. 
Weiss, ‘* was a friend of Harlay, then attorney- 
general and afterwards first president, and, 
confident in his fidelity, he left a deposit in 
his hands. Harlay kept it as long as he 
could not abuse the trust; but when he saw 
the éclat’’ (the confiscation of young de 
Ruvigny’s property), ‘‘he found himself 
modestly embarrassed between his friend’s 
son and his master, to whom he humbly re- 
vealed his trouble; he pretended that the 
king already knew of it, and that it was 
Barbezieux who had found it out and told 
his majesty. I will not investigate this 
secret, but the fact is that he told it himself, 
and that, as a recompense, the king gave 
him the deposit as confiscated property ; and 
that this hypocrite of justice, and virtue, and 
disinterestedness, did not blush to take it, 
and to shut his eyes and ears to the noise his 
perfidy made.” 

Mr. Weiss’ book teems with facts that are 
little known, with characteristic details, and 
with anecdotes that cannot fail to interest and 
attract all classes of readers. Before laying 
aside the chapter relating to England, to take 
such brief glances as we can permit ourselves 
at the fate of the refugees in other countries, 
we may say 0 few words of aremarkable man, 
the peasant leader of a Protestant insurrec- 
tion, which some of the best generals in 
France were long unable to quell. We speak 
of Jean Cavalier, the hero uf the Cevennes. 
When Marshal Villars, summoned from Flan- 
ders for the purpose, at last brought him to 
terms, the guerilla chief went to Paris, 
where the eagerness of the mob to behold him 
s through the 
streets and scandalized St. Simon. Admitted 
to the king’s presence, the peasant’s son 
dared to justify the insurrection, alleging the 
cruelties of Montrevel, and claiming the per- 
formance of Marshal Villars’ promises. The 
king himself condescended to exhort him to 
conyersion, but in vain. Chamillard, the 
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minister, was indignant at his obstinacy. 
How could he refuse the honor of being the 
es te of so great a sovereign? Let him 
ut adjure, an there was a pension for his 
father, the rank of major-general for himself. 
‘© Do you suppose,’’ added the minister, 
** that the king's religion can be false? Would 
God bless him as he does?’’—‘* Monseig- 
neur,” replied Cavalier, ‘* Mahometanism 
has possessed a great part of the earth. Ido 
not judge the designs of God.’’ —‘+1 see that 
you are an obstinate Huguenot!” said the 
minister, and dismissed him. He was sent 
to the fortress of Brissach, in Alsatia. Fear- 
ing that it was intended to confine him there, 
he resolved to quit France, and, on arriving 
in a wooded country, about three leagues 
from the frontiers, he escaped with a number 
of companions, and reached Switzerland, 
where he was joined by his principal lieu- 
tenants, and by a great many of his former 
followers. He stopped at Lausanne, and 
busied himself with the organization of a 
regiment of volunteers, with which he in- 
tended to enter the service of the Duke of 
Savoy, to penetrate into Languedoc, and 
cover the landing of a body of troops from a 
Dutch fleet. The French ambassador to the 
Swiss Diet remonstrated, and gave in a 
diplomatic note — very different in style from 
the former imperious mandates of the French 
king to foreign powers, Marlborough’s vic- 
tories had singularly abated the prestige of 
the Fourteenth Louis. The Diet, without 
deciding anything, handed the note to the 
council of Berne, which pretended to expel 
the chiefs of the refugees, most of whom, 
however, remained hidden in the Canton of 
Vaud. Cavalier and his best officers went to 
Holland, and took service in the Anglo-Dutch 
army. He received the rank of colonel, and 
his former soldiers, the famous Camisards, 
flocked to form his regiment. An unforeseen 
difficulty then arose. The Anglo-Dutch com 
missioners required that all the companies 
should be commanded by gentlemen, whilst 
Cavalier insisted on selecting his own officers. 
The commissioners were fain to come to terms 
with the — of the Gardon, who at 
last consented that one-half of the officers 
should be men of noble birth. Thus the 
captain and lieutenant of each company were 
taken alternately from amongst the gentle- 
men and the Camisards. el his staff 
Cavalier admitted none but his mountain 
warriors, of whose obedience and enthusiasm 
he was sure, and who had already won him 
so many triumphs. 

*¢ After serving for some time in Italy, 
Cavalier was sent to Spain. At the memo- 
rable battle of Almanza—where Berwick, 
— English, and —— French ny a& revo 
ution, was opposed to the Marquis of Ruvigny, 
born a Prciannh, and scnvarted inte on 
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Englishman by persecution — Cavalier’s regi- 
ment, composed entirely of Protestant ref- 
ugees, found itself opposed to a Catholic regi- 
ment, which had perhaps shared in the piti- 
less war of the Cevennes. As soon as the 
two French corps recognized each other, they 
charged with the bayonet, disdaining to fire, 
and slew each other with such fury, that, 
according to Berwick’s testimony, not more 
than three hundred men survived. Cava- 
lier’s regiment was but seven hundred strong ; 
and if, as is probable, the Catholic regiment 
was compiete, its almost total destruction 
was a bloody glorification of Cévenol valor. 
Marshal Berwick, who had witnessed so many 
fierce encounters, never spoke of this tragical 
event without visible emotion, 

‘* Notwithstanding the loss of the battle of 
Almanza, Cavalier received promotion in the 
English army. He reached the rank of 
general, was subsequently appointed governor 
of the island of Jersey, and died at Chelsea 
in 1740. ‘The valley of Dublin still contains 
a cemetery formerly devoted to the refugees. 
It was there that were interred his remains, 
which, by a strange fatality, repose near one 
of those military colunies founded by 


William Iff. upon the soil of Catholic 
Ireland.’’ 


About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Admiral Coligny, in presence of the disfavor 


shown to the Huguenots, and with a pre- 
sentiment, perhaps, of coming catastrophes, 
conceived the bold idea of forming a. vast 
Protestant colony in America, which would 
serve as 2 refuge for the persecuted members 
of the reformed church, [n 1555, a knight 
of Malta, Durand de Villegagnon, sailed from 
Havre, by Coligny’s directions, in command 
of two vessels full of emigrants. They 
reached the coast of Brazil, ascended to the 
Riv Janciro and built a fort. But disunion 

ew up amongst them; they had gone out 
insufficiently provided ; they dispersed ; some 
perished, others returned to France. A 
second attempt, also under Coligny’s auspices, 
to found a Protestant colony —this time in 
Florida — had no better result. A fort was 
built, called Fort Charles, in honor of the 
King of France, and garrisoned by a Captain 
Albert and twenty-five soldiers. It was the 
first citadel in North America over which the 
flag of a civilized nation had floated, and it 
was the scene of a mutiny, provoked by 
Captain Albert's despotism. That officer 
was killed, and the colony was broken up and 
abandoned. 

‘* These two checks did not discourage Co- 
ligny. ‘aking advantage of the reéstablish- 
ment of peace in France, and of a temporary 
return of royal favor, he again solicited 
Charles IX., and obtained from him three 
ships, whose command he gave to René Lau- 
donniére, a man of rare intelligence, but 
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whose qualities were those of a sailor rather 
than of a soldier. Instead of reconstructing 
the fort built by his predecessor, and which 
could not but have revived painful associa- 
tions in the breasts of the new colonists. he 
built another,near the mouth of the river St. 
John, and called it Fort Caroline. But, in 
the following year, the Spaniards seized this 
Protestant colony, which gave them umbrage ; 
and their chief, Pedro Melendez, having 
made prisoners of most of the French, hung 
them to trees, with this inscription: ‘ Hung 
as heretics, and not as Frenchmen.’ This 
tragical event, which was the first act of hos- 
tility between two European nations in the 
New World, excited the liveliest indignation 
in France. Dominic de Gourgues, a gentle- 
man of Mont-de-Marsan, was sv incensed at it 
that he vowed signal vengeance. He had 
once been taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
when fighting against them in Italy, and had 
been condemned to the galleys, as « punish- 
ment for the obstinate valor with which he 
had refused to surrender. He was on his 
way to Spain, when the vessel that bore him 
was captured by an Algerine corsair. But a 
ship, manned by knights of Malta, bore down 
we the pirate, and the captives, who were 
about to be reduced to slavery, were restored 
to liberty. Since that day, the outraged gentle- 
man had turned sea-rover, and had largely 
compensated himself, at the cost of the 
Spaniards, for his losses and injuries. On 
his return to his native country, he learned 
the crime perpetrated by Melendez. He 
instantly sold his patrimony, and, assisted 
by two of his friends, he equipped three 
vessels in the port of Bordeaux, enlisted two 
hundred men, and sailed for America in 
1567. Upon his arrival at his destination, lic 
won, by costly presents, the good-will of the 
Indians, and prevailed on them to join him 
against the Spaniards, whom he attacked by 
surprise, making a great slaughter of them. 
Then, using cruel reprisals, he hung his 
prisoners, affixing to them the inscription : 
* Hung as assassins, and not as Spaniards.” 
This revenge taken, he returned to France, 
where a price had just been set upon his head 
by his Catholic Majesty, with the courteous 
permission of the must Christian king; and 
the noble gentleman, who had sacrificed his 
fortune and exposed his life to revenge the 
insult offered to his country, was.long com- 
pelled to concealment to avuid the seaffold.”? 
Although the French Protestants fuiled in_ 
establishing a refuge in America, they largely 
availed themselves, a century later, of that 
presented to them by the twelve flourishing 
colonies which the English had then founded 
in the New World. Some years before the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, numerous 
fugitives, chiefly from the western provinces 
of France, songht an asylum in English 
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America. In 1662, some La Rochelle ship- 
owners were fined for affording passage to 
emigrants, and conveying them to a country 
belonging to Great Britain. ‘ One of them, 
named Brunet, was condemned to produce, 
within one year, either thirty-six young men, 
whose escape he was accused of favoring, or 
a valid certificate of their death, under penalty 
of one thousand livres’ fine, and of exemplary 
punishment.” The amounts of these fines 
were characteristically applied to the support 
of Catholic churches and convents. The 
refugees, whose escape was the cause of their 
being levied, settled in Massachusetts. Soon 
various states received similar accessions to 
their population. ‘‘ At sixteen miles from 
New York, on East river, some refugees 
founded an entirely French town, which they 
called New La Rochelle. ‘Too poor, at first, 
to build a church, they used to set out, on 
Saturday evening —after passing the whole 
week in the rudest toil—for New York, 
which they reached, on foot, in the course of 
the night. The next day they went twice to 
church, started again in the evening, walked 
a part of the night, and reached their hamble 
dwellings in time to go to work on Monday 
morning. Lappy and proud that they had 
conquered their religious liberty, their letters 
to France informed their persecuted brethren 
of the favor God had shown them, and urged 
them to go out and join them.’’ South Caro- 
lina was the favorite province of the French 
emigrants, especially of the Languedocians, 
whom the warm climate well suited. After 
the revocation, very large numbers of refugees 
settled there, and the province received the 
name of the Huguenvt’s Home. The suffer- 
ings of many of these ne people, before they 
got settled, were terrible. Mr. Weiss quotes, 
from Bancroft, the touching narrative of 
Judith Manigault, whose family, after quitting 
their dwelling in the night-time, leaving the 
soldiers in bed, and abandoning all their 
house contained, succeeded, after remaining 
some time concealed in France, and after a 
long circuit through Germany, Holland and 
England, in reaching Carolina, Deeply sen- 
sible though the emigrants were of the bless- 
ings of that freedom of conscience for which 
they had sacrificed everything, many of them 
long regretted their native land. From Gay- 
arre’s History of Louisiana, Mr. Weiss sup- 
plies an affecting instance of the intensity 
of this patriotic feeling. The governor of 
Louisiana, Bienville, ascending the Missis- 
sippi, met an English ship of war taking sound- 
ings. The peace of Ryswick had just been 
concluded, and England and France vied with 
each other in their efforts to explore and colo- 
nize those distant regions. Bienville went to 
visit the English captain, and whilst on 
board, a French engineer employed in the 


begged him to transmit to the court of -Ver- 
sailles. It was a memorial signed by four 
hundred families who had. fled to Carolina 
after the revocation. They begged permis- 
sion to settle in Louisiana, stipulating only 
fur liberty of conscience. Count Pontchar- 
train replied, that the king had not driven 
them from his European dominions that they 
should furm a republic in his American 
colonies. This refusal destroyed their last 
hopes of preserving their nationality. Mr. 
Weiss thinks their request, although refused, 
must have deeply touched the heart of Louis 
XIV. — anamiable surmise, in which we, who 
believe that during the latter part of that 
king’s life he had little heart, or sympathy for 
anything but self, find it difficult to coincide. 

Tolland, which, in the time of Queen 
Mary, received upwards of thirty thousand 
English Protestants, fugitives from her perse- 
cutions, was not slow to show hospitality to 
the Huguenots of France. Mr. Weiss’ fifth 
and longest book is allotted to the refugees in 
the Netherlands. The emigration thither 
commenced, to a considerable extent, when 
Louis XIV, promulgated his first edicts against 
his subjects of the reformed church. In 
1668, more than eight hundred French 
families passed into Holland. When Louvois 
began his dragonnades in 1681, the stream 
augmented tenfold, and the emigration became 
an important political event. Some of the 
fugitives brought large sums of money, or 
received them subsequently from agents in 
France to whom they had intrasted the sale 
of their property. In this manner, a Paris 
wine-merchant, named Mariet, saved a for- 
tune of six hundred thousand livres, and 
retired into Holland with a false passport, 
which afterwards served for fifteen of his 
friends In 1687 and 1688, a great number 
of rich merchants emigrated. As early as 
1685, the French ambassador at the Hague 
informed the king that twenty millions of 
livres had already been taken out of France. 
And, pe loose | , many wealthy Protestants 
left Normandy, Bretagne, and other provinces, 
in ships of their own, on board of which were 
sometimes as much as three or four millions 
in specie. ‘The ambassador, Count d’Avaux, 
was frightened, and made representations to 
his sovereign, who heeded them not. 

Tn the foremost rank of the emigrants to 
Holland there figure about two hundred and 
fifty preachers, learned. and zealous men, 
amongst whom were some of high distinétion 
for talent and eloquence, and for the influence 
they exercised on their brethren, and on the 
affairs of the reformed church. Mr. Weiss 
gives a list of the most important, from which 
we may content ourselves with quoting the 
names of Ménard, . org reacher at the 





vessel handed him a document, which he 
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court of William ; of Claude, already 
mentioned, who was deemed a worthy adver- 
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sary for Bossuet ; of Jurieu, ardent, fiery, and 
energetic ; and of JacquesSaurin. This last, 
the most brilliant orator of the Refuge,* was 
of a generation subsequent to the others, and 
belonged to the second period of the emigra- 
tion. Born at Nismes, in 1677, he followed 
his father to Geneva, and quitted his studies, 
at the age of fifteen, to enter a regiment 
raised by the Marquis de Ruvigny, for the 
service of the Duke of Savoy. When that 
prince detached himself from the coalition 
against Louis XIV., Saurin returned to 
Geneva, completed his studies, and had 
searcely taken orders when he was named 
minister of the French Protestant church in 
London. He took Tillotson for his model, 
and, by so doing, perfected the admirable 
talents nature had bestowed upon him, In 
1705, he went to the Hague, where he 
preached with immense success at the church 
of the French nobles, to which he had been 
appointed. The Dutch, as wellas the French, 
flocked to hear him. Mr. Weiss quotes pas- 
sages from some of his discourses — master- 
pieces of fervid eloquence. We will translate 
a short extract from one —a magnificent and 
exulting invective levelled at Louis XIV., 
then humbled and bowed down by the dis- 
asters of Blenheim and Rauillies. ‘The style 
is Latin rather than French, and its vividness 
and power lose nothing by that. 

‘**[ see him at first,’”’ said Saurin, ‘* equal- 
ling — what do I say ! —surpassing the superb- 
est potentates, arrived at a point of elevation 
which astonishes the universal world, numer- 
ous in his family, victorious in his armies, 
extended in his limits. I see places con- 
quered, battles won, all the blows ximed at 
his throne serving but to strengthen it. I see 
an idolatrous court exalting him above men, 
above heroes, and equalling him with God 
himself. I see all parts of the universe over- 
run by his troops, our frontiers menaced, re- 
ligion tottering, and the Protestant world at 
the term of itsruin. At sight of these storms, 
T await but the last blow that shall upset the 
church, and I exclain —O, skiff beaten by 
the tempest! art thou about to be swallowed 
up by the waves? 

** Behold the Divinity, who discovers the arm 
of His holiness,t who comes forth from the 
bosom of chaos, who confounds us by the 
miracles of His love, after having confounded 
us by the darkness of His providence. Here, 
in the space of two campaigns, are more than 
one hundred thousand enemies buried in the 


* “The word Refuge, applied to the whole 
body of the refugees in the various countries which 
served them as an asylum, is not, we are aware, a 
French word. We borrow it from those expatri- 
ated writers whom a new position more than once 
compelled to create new words.’’— Note by Mr. 
Weiss. Preface, vol. i., p. x. 

+ Isaiah lii. 10. ~ 





waters, or hewn down W the swords of our 
suldiers, or trampled by the feet of our horses, 
or loaded with our chains. Here are whole 
provinces submitted to our obedience. Here 


| our generous warriors covered with the most 


beauteous laurels that ever met our view. 
Here is this fatal power which had risen to 
the sky—behold, it totters, it falls! My 
brethren, let these events teach us wisdom. 
Let us not estimate by our ideas the conduct 
of God, but learn to respect the profoundness 
of His providence.”’ 

**One cannot read,’’ remarks Mr. Weiss, 
“without a feeling of bitter sadness, this 
eloquent invective of a Frenchman alienated 
from his native land, and rejoicing in its re- 
verses.”’ ‘The sadness, doubtless, for the hard 
lot of the persecuted Protestants ; the bitter- 
ness and indignation for the tyranny that had 
extinguished in their breasts the last spark 
of patriotism. 

Ve draw to a close. In the short con- 
cluding chapter, already referred to and quoted 
from, Mr. Weiss takes a general view of tlie 
influence exercised by the refugees in foreign 
countries, and of the consequences to France 
of the edict of revocation —amongst which 
he especially dwells upon the weakening of 
the kingdom and the progress of scepticism. 
Bayle, addressing himself, in 1685, to the 
persecuting party, told them that their tri- 
umphs were those of deism rather than of 
the true faith, and that the cruelties and vio- 
lence committed during six or seven hundred 

ears, in the name of the Catholic church, 
ad led men to infidelity. ‘As Bayle had 
predicted, sceptics and scoffers gathered all 
the fruits of the apparent victory of Catholi- 
cism. The eighteenth century beheld the 
growth of a generation which rejected Chris- 
tianity because it hated intolerance, and 
recognized no authority but that of reason. 
Protestants, whom dragoons had dragged to 
the altar, revenged themselves thus, perhaps, 
for their compelled submission. Strange to 
say, the two brothers Condillac and Mably, 
who so powerfully contributed to shake a 
despotic church and monarchy, were grand- 
sons of a gentleman of Deaphiay, converted 
by the soldiers of St. Ruth. Reviving philv- 
sophical and social theories which the seven- 
teenth century had left in the shade, and 
placing, the first, intelligence in matter, the 
second, all sovereignty in the people, they 
sapped the bases of religion and royalty. 
These principles, po ulsrized by Diderot and 
Rousseau, triumphed upon the day appointed 
by divine wrath. The throne was upset, the 
altar broken, and society disappeared in a 
frightful tempest. Who shall say that the 
Revolution of 1789 might not have taken 
another course, and have remained pure of 
the greater part of the crimes and excesses 
that sullied it, had France possessed the nu- 
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merous descendants of that race — somewhat 
rigid, but religious, moral, intelligent, full of 
energy and loyalty — which one of her kings 
had so imprudently expelled from her bosom ! 
Is it not infinitely probable that those men, 
devoted to civil law, as they were devoted to 
that of the gospel, would resolutely have sup- 
ported the middle classes against the abettors 
of anarchy, and have formed with them an 
invincible rampart against the passions of 
a mob misled by hatred, blinded by ignorance, 
greedy of a chimerical equality, in love with 
a liberty so soon sacrificed to a transitory 
glory! Perhaps, thanks to their assistance, 
France would then have founded the definitive 
form of her government and political institu- 
tions, distant alike from an exaggerated 
democracy and an unbridled despotism.”’ 

These are earnest and eloquent words, dif- 
ficult of refutation, and from which few re- 
flecting minds are likely to dissent. None 
dissented from them at that sitting of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science, at 
which this chapter was read by its accom- 
plished author. They were received, on the 
contrary, with marks of general acquiescence 
and approbation. 

The work, of which we have endeavored to 
sketch the outline and indicate the aim, is 
not of an ephemeral class. It is a valuable 
addition to the political and religious history 
of an important period, and as such it will be 
prized by future historians. Originally under- 
taken at the instigation of the most distin- 
guished of living French Protestants, Frangois 
Guizot, and followed, in its progress through 
many years of labor, with unceasing interest, 
by the brilliant historian Mignet, its author 
had also the benefit of the counsels and en- 
couragement of other eminent members of the 
French Academy. The book addresses itself 
not only to the historical student, but to all 
persons of cultivated mind who take an inter- 
est in the progress and development of the 
human intellect and of true Christianity — 
and to Protestants it is particularly attractive. 
We cannot doubt that it will be eagerly read 
and discussed, not only in France, but in 
Germany, and in this country. 





EnGutsH In Ireranp.—In coming along the 
valley we had been struck with one farm of a 
very superior order to the others, and saw sev- 
eral boggy fields under the process of deep drain- 
ing. The farmer, we were told, was a rich, en- 
terprising miller, who was expending on his 
land the gains he had made by his mill. A 
curious fact connected with this draining —if it 
is a fact, and I-see no reason to doubt it — was 
mentioned to me by my intelligent friend as he 
sat by my side on his wife’s table, with his huge 
bare legs besmeared with dark peat-earth up to 
the knees. He said that the miller’s draining 


operations had been going on for years, and that 


the men employed in. them had been brought 
from England. Most of these men, he said, had 
domesticated themselves in the place ; several 
had married, and none of them intended to re- 
turn to England again. My informant added 
that the chief cause of this settlement of strangers 
was, that they preferred some of this country’s 
customs to their own. The Irish, the English- 
men said, were friendlier and kindlier to one 
another, went more to the houses of each other, 
and so had more pleasure than their countrymen 
in England. ‘I tell the tale as ’t was told to 
me ;’’ and when i compared what I afterwards saw 
of the cordiality, jollity, and fun of the Irish peas- 
antry, even under the pressure of extreme pov- 
erty, with the cold, dull, matter-of-fact and busi- 
ness habits of the English laborers, I felt no great 
surprise that, by a certain class of men, the Irish 
hovel should be preferred to the Saxon cottage. 
I can easily fancy that the charming picture of 
cottage life, of which Burns makes his dog Luath 
the delineator, would be realized with much 
fewer appliances in an Irish cottage than in 
either a Beotch or an English one. — Dr. Forbes’ 
Treland. 





Meliora : or Better Times to Come. Being 
the Contributions of Many Men touching the 
Present State and Prospects of Society. Edited 
by Viscount Ingestre. Second series. 


The success of Lord Ingestre’s first volume of 
papers by various writers, on the condition of 
the working-classes and the best means of im- 
proving it, has given rise to a second collection 
of the same kind. The articles in this volume of 
Meliora are twenty-one in number ; dealing 
with the question of the poor in various aspects, 
according to the nature and opportunities of the 
writer. Sidney Godolphin Osborne, under the 
quaint title of ‘‘ Immortal Sewerage,’’ gives a 
quaint picture of the revolting details of Glas- 
gow lodging-houses, followed by some useful re- 
flections on the social dangers of such a popula- 
tion. ‘*Notes of a Residence in Paris,’’ by 
Montagu Gore, furnishes an interesting account 
of what is now being done, and successfully, to 
raise the condition of the poor in the Freach 
capital. ‘* Rescued from the Beggars,’’ by Dr. 
Guy, is a view of the evils of indiscriminate 
alms-giving, with an exhortation to the donors to 
apply the money to some better purpose, such as 
hospitals, There are several papers by writers 
of the working-classes, descriptive of their evils, 
their causes, and what they think their remedies. 
In short, the volume is well worth the perusal 
of the philanthropist, and might have been 
noticed at greater length in a season of less 
pressure. — Spectator. 





Sartines, the Lieut.-General of Police, under 
Louis XV., had a strange mania for wigs ; his 
immense collection, amounting to upwards of 
eighty specimens, all well-curled, powdered, and 
pomatumed, were carefully arranged in a glazed 
bookcase in his study, precisely as a library of 





books might be. . 
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From Francis’ Annals, &c., of Life Insurance. 
WAINWRIGHT, THE MURDERER. 


In 1830, two ladies, both young and both 
attractive, were in the habit of = vari- 
ous offices, with _— to insure the life of 
the younger and unmarried one, The visits 
of these persons became at last a somewhat 
pleasing feature in the monotony of business, 
and were often made a topic of conversation. 
No sooner was a policy effected with one 
company than a visit was paid to another, 
with the same purpose. From the Hope to 
the Provident, from the Alliance to the Peli- 
can, and from the Eagle to the Imperial, did 
these strange visitors pass almost daily. Sur- 
prise was naturally excited at two of the 
gentler sex appearing so often alone in places 
of business resort, and it was a nine days’ 
wonder. 

Behind the curtain, and rarely appearing 
as an actor, was one who, to the literary 
reader, versed in the periodical productions 
of thirty years ago, will be familiar under the 
name of Janus Weathercock; while, to the 
student of our criminal annals, a name will 
be recalled which is only to be remembered 
as an omen of evil. The former will be re- 


minded of the ‘‘ London Magazine,’ when 
Elia and Barry Cornwall were conspicuous in 


its pages, and when Hazlitt, with Allan 
Cunningham, added to its attractions. But 
with these names it will recall to them also 
the face and form of one with the craft and 
beauty of the serpent ; of one too who, if he 
broke not into ‘** the bloody house of life,” 
has been singularly wronged. The writings 
of thts man in the above periodical were very 
characteristic of his nature ; and under’ the 
nom de guerre of Janus Weathercock, ‘Thomas 
Griffith Wainwright wrote with a fluent, 
pleasant, egotistical coxcombry, which was 
then new to English literature, a series of 
papers on art and artists. An habitué of the 
opera and a fastidious critic of the ballet, a 
mover among the most fashionable crowds 
into which he could make his way, a lounger 
in the parks and the foremost among the vis- 
itors at our pictorial exhibitions, the fine 
porson and superfine manners of Wainwright 
were ever prominent. ‘The articles which he 

nned for the ‘‘ London,”’ were lovingly il- 
ustrative of self and its enjoyments. He 
adorned his writings with descriptions of his 
appearance, and — an artist of no mean abil- 
ity himself — sketched boldly and graphically 
‘*drawings of female beauty, in which the 
voluptuous trembled on the borders of the 
indelicate ;’’ and while he idolized his own, 
he depreciated the productions of others. 
This self-styled fashionist appears to have 
created a sensation in the circle where he 
adventured. Hig good-natured, though ‘‘ pre- 
tentious’”’ manner; his handsome, though 
sinister countenance ; even his braided sur- 
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tout, his attire, and semi-mili aspect, 
made xt ; favorite. ‘* Kind, hight-benrted 
Janus Weathercock,”’ wrote Charles Lamb. 
No one knew anything of his previous life. 
He was said to have been in the army — it 
was whispered that he had spent more than 
one fortune ; and an air of mystery, which he 
well knew how to assume, magnified him into 
ahero. About 1825, he ceased to contribute 
to the magazine; and from this period, the 
man whose writings were replete with an in- 
tense luxurious enjoyment — whose organi- 
zation was so ‘exquisite, that his love of the 
beautiful became a passion, and whose mind 
was a significant union of the ideal with the 
voluptuous — was dogged in his footsteps by 
death. It was death to stand in his path — 
it was death to be his friend — it was death 
to occupy the very house with him. Well 
might his associates join in that portion of 
our litany which prays to be delivered ** from 
battle, from murder, and from sudden death,”’ 
for sudden death was ever by his side. 

In 1829, Wainwright went with his wife 
to visit his uncle, by whose bounty he had 
been educated, and from whom he had ex- 
pectancies. Ilis uncle died after a brief ill- 
ness, and Wainwright inherited his property. 
Nor was he long in expending it. A further 
supply was needed; and Helen Frances 
Phwebe Abercrombie, with her sister, Made- 
line, step-sisters to his wife, came to reside 
with Wainwright ; it being soon after this 
that those extraordinary visits were made at 
the various life offices, to which allusion has 
been made. On 28th March, 1830, Mrs. 
Wainwright, with her step-sister, made their 
first appearance at an insurance office, the 
Palladium ; and by the 20th April a policy 
was opened on the life of Helen Frances 
Phoebe Abercrombie, a ‘ buxom, handsome 
girl of one-and-twenty,”’ for 3000/., for three 
years only. About the same time a further 
premium was paid for an insurance with an- 
other office, also for 3000/., but only for two 
years. The Provident, the Pelican, the Hope. 
the Imperial, were soon similarly favored ; 
and in six months from granting the first 
policy 12,0007. more had been insured on the 
life of the same person, and still for only 
two years. But 18,000/. was not enough for 
‘* kind, light-hearted Janus Weathercock ;”’ 
2000/7. more was lig omy to the Eagle, 5000/. 
to the Globe, and 5000/. to the Alliance; all 
of whom however had learned'wisdom. At 
the Globe, Miss Abercrombie professed scarce- 
ly to know why she insured ; telling a palpa- 
ble and foolish falsehood, by saying that she 
had applied to no other office. At the Alli- 
ance, the secretary took her toa private room, 
asking such pertinent and close questions, 
that she grew irritated, and said she sup- 
posed her health, and not her reasons for in- 
suring, was most important. Mr. Hamilton 
then gave her the outline of @ case in which 
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a young lady had met with a violent death for 
the sake of the insurance money. ‘ There is 
no one,”’ she said in reply, ‘‘ likely to murder 
me for the sake of my money.”” No more 
insurances, however, being accepted, the visits 
which had so often relieved the tedium of 
official routine ceased to be paid. These ap- 
yoy being unsuccessful, there remained 

8,0007. dependent on the life of Helen Aber- 
crombie. 

In the mean time Wainwright's affairs 
waxed desperate, and the man grew familiar 
with crime. Some stock had been vested in 
the names of trustees in the books of the 
Bank of England, the interest only of which 
was receivable by himself and his wife ; and 
determined to possess part of the principal, 
he imitated the names of the trustees to a 
power of attorney. This was too successful 
not to be improved on, and five successive 
similar deeds, forged by Wainwright, proved 
his utter disregard to moral restraint. But 
this money was soon spent, till everything 
which he ssed, to the very furniture o 
his house, became pledged; and he took fur- 
nished apartments in Conduit street for him- 
self, his wife, and his sisters-in-law. Imme- 
diately after this, Miss Abercrombie, on pre- 
tence or plea that she was going abroad, made 
her will in favor of her sister Madeline, ap- 

inting Wainwright sole executor, by which, 
in the event of her death, he would have the 
entire control of all she might leave. She 
then procured a form of assignment from the 
Palladium, and made over the policy in that 
office to her brother-in-law. Whether she 
really meant to travel or not is uncertain ; it 
is possible, however, that this might have 
been part of the plan, and that Wainwright 
hoped, with forged papers and documents, to 
prove her demise while she was still living, 
for it is difficult to comprehend why she 
should have voluntarily stated she was going 
abroad, unless she really meant to do so. In 
this there is a gleam of light on Wainwright's 
character, who, when he first insured the life 
of Miss Abercrombie, might have meant to 
treat the offices with a ‘* fraudulent,’’ and not 
a@ positive death. Whatever her réle in this 
tragic drama, however, it was soon played. 
On the night which followed the assignment 
of her policy, she went with her brother and 
sister-in-law to the theatre. The evening 
proved wet; but they walked home together, 
and partook of lobsters or oysters and porter 
for supper. That night she was taken ill. 
In a day or two Dr. Locock attended her. 
He attributed the indisposition to a mere 
stomach derangement, and gave some simple 
remedies, no serious apprehension being en- 
tertained by him. On the 14th December, 
she had completed her will, and assigned her 
poe arg On the 21st she died. On that 

ay she had partaken of a powder, which Dr. 


Lovock did not remember prescribing; and 
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when Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright — who had 
left her with the intention of taking a long 
walk —returned, they found that she was 
dead. The body was examined; but there 
was no reason to attribute the death to any 
other cause than pressure on the brain, which 
obviously produced it. 

Mr. Wainwright was now in a position to 
demand 18 ,000/., from the various offices, but 
the claim was resisted ; and being called on to 
> an insurable interest, he left England. 

n 1835, he commenced an action against the 
Imperial. The reason for resisting payment 
was the alleged ground of deception ; but the 
counsel went further ; and so fearful were the 
allegations on which he rested his defence, 
that the jury were almost petrified, and the 
judge shrank aghast from the implicated 
crime. ‘The former separated, unable to 
agree ; while the latter said, a criminal and 
not a civil court should have been the theatre 
of such a charge. In the following December, 
the company gained a verdict; and as the 
forgery on the Bank of England had been dis- 
covered, Wainwright, afraid of apprehension, 
remained in France. [ere his adventures are 
unknown. At Boulogne, he lived with an 
English officer ; and, while he resided there, 
his host's life was insured by him in the 
Pelican for 50007. One premium only was 
paid, the officer dying in a few months after 
the insurance was effected. Wainwright then 
left Boulogne, passed through France under a 
feigned name, was apprehended by the French 
police ; and that fearful poison known as 
strychnine being found in his possession, he 
was confined at Paris for six months. 

After his release he ventured to London, 
intending to remain only forty-eight hours. 
In an hotel near Covent Garden he drew down 
the blind and fancied himself safe, But for 
one fatal moment he forgot his habitual craft. 
A noise in the streets startled him ; incau- 
tiously he went to the window and drew back 
the blind. At the very ames .. a 

assing by"’ ht a glimpse of his counte- 
an exclaimed, That ’s Wainwright, 
the bank forger.”” Immediate information 
was given to Forrester ; he was soon appre- 
hended, and his position becanre fearful 
enough. The difficulty which then arose 
was, whether the insurance offices should 
prosecute him for attempted fraud, whether 
the yet more terrible charge in connection 
with Helen Abercrombie should be opened, or 
whether advantage should be taken of his 
forgery on the bank, to procure his expatria- 
tion ‘Toe life. A consultation was held by 
those interested, the home secretary was ap- . 

rised of the question, the opinions of the 
aw officers of the crown were taken, and the 
result was that, under the circumstances, it 
would be advisable to try him for the forgery 
only. This plan was carried out, the capital 
punishment was foregone, and when found 
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uilty he was condemned to transportation 
or life. : ‘ , 

The career of Wainwright is instructive. 
From the time that he quitted the simple 
rule of right, he wandered over the world 
under influences too fearful to detail, and he 
died in a hospital at Sydney under circum- 
stances too painful to be recapitulated. 









From the New York Times. 
A STORM. 


As I Jay amid the meadows, with the heavy- 
crested grasses nodding round me to the mu- 
sic of the ripplings on the beach, suddenly a 
weighty silence fell upon the whispering 

nness, and the earth lay breathless, with 
its thousand tongues too faint for speech. 
Then a sable, solemn curtain of dark cloud 
dropped from the zenith, dipping deep its 
mournful fringes in the sad and waveless sea, 
and a wild, unearthly booming shot from out 
its awful shelter, as if some chained storm 
behind it chafed and panted to be free. And 
the birds forsook the topmost branches and 
fled trembling downwards, nestling close, 
like frightened children, into each other’s leafy 
heart, and distracted washerwomen seized the 
shirts that fluttered whitely, and with need- 
less exclamations bore them to some safer 
part. ‘Then came on a sudden shutting, by 
the hostess, of all windows; and, without a 
breath to stir them, all the doors and case- 
ments slammed, and the house was filled with 
noises, as if ghosts of defunct winds were 
wandering there. Then, in a moment, every 
sound again was calmed. But the awful 
cloudy curtain stirred not; though around 
its edges curled some faint and smoky vapors, 
all tuo lazy to aspire, like the first thin smoke 
that oozes through the corners of the drop- 
scene of a theatre, disclosing that the build- 
ing is on fire. Then I knew a storm was 
coming, and bethought me, was it better there 
to lie and watch its beauty in the free and 
open field ; there to see the fearful rending of 
the veil of Nature’s temple, and the heavens’ 
awful weeping, with their agony revealed in the 
red spasms of the lightning, and the moaning 
of the thunder, as in deep sonorous sorrow it 
went sobbing through the sky ; to behold those 
wild convulsions reénacted that the ancient 


-earth beheld when she was watching o’er her 


God, about to die? But I sometimes get lum- 
bagos and though storms are very glorious, 
still the prospect is not pleasant sitting in the 
rainy grass; so I put all thoughts poetic in 
- pocket, and departed for my window, 
where I saw it finely through an opera-glass. 

Sudden, as at some commander’s word, the 
black gigantic curtain split, and through the 
yawning crevice gushed a spout of livid flame ; 
-and the sea grew white with terror, and the 
-waves in fear rushed shorewards, dashing 
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headlong on the margin as the fierce tornado 
came. Down the hidden hills of heaven came 
the horses of the storm, and their wild hoofs 
made rattling thunders on the echoing con- 
cave; and the clouds were girt with light- 
nings, that shone out upon their blaekness, 
as the golden armlets shimmer on the Ethio- 
pian slave. And the gentle, lazy meadows, bent 
and shuddered in long waves, as over them 
— the headlong wind that shed the brown 
seeds as it passed. And our tulip patriarchal, 
who had seen a thousand tempests, clashed 
his golden cymbal-blossoms to the music of 
the blast. In the deep heart of the cedar, 
near my window, sat the sparrow; terror 
ruffling out his feathers, terror in his little 
soul. And from some uncertain corner in the 
orchard or the garden came a monotone of 
sorrow from the golden oriole. Meanwhile, 
o’er the murky heavens rolled the elemental 
battle; and from east to west came sweeping 
clouds of vapor, huge and dun, and through 
a crevice in the curtain, like theatric hero, 
waiting for his cue, to rush on grandly, I be- 
held the waiting sun, 

Then the thunder grew more distant, and 
retired, grumbling like a servant who, with- 
out a character, has been one day dismissed, 
and the rain began to lighten, and the heav- 
ens ceased to lighten, and the Norwalk shore 
came looming through the intervening mist. 

Then the weary, angry hosts of heaven 
furled their cloudy sable banners, and the 
azure field of combat gleamed upon the sight 
once more, and the sea, whose panting bosom 
had reflected every struggle, told the tidings 
of the battle in low murmurs to the shore. 
But the sky seemed flecked with blood-gouts, 
and some spots were red and gory, as if there 
the strife raged fiercest ; there the aerial war- 
riors bled, and loose clouds in golden frag- 
ments strewed the vast plain, like the knightly 
armor left on field of battle when the enem 
hath fled. But o’er all there reigned a still- 
ness, and the woods were eneiel ait glory 
asa martyr-meed for having suffered in the 
hour of storm, and the distant hills came 
nearer through the clear, delicious, ambient, 
pure, refreshing, sunny, scented atmosphere, 
so soft and warm. 

Then, upon a branch of cedar swaying gently 
by my window, came a brown-hued robin 
redbreast, with his heart for all to see, blaz- 
oned on his glossy surcoat — and his eye was 
‘*dark and humid’’ as he turned it up to 
heaven, singing in that cedar tree. Mount- 
ing, mounting to the zenith on a chain of . 
liquid music, floating up o’er clouds and sun- 
beams where no earthly foot hath trod, did 
my soul ascend in singing, linked to that 
wild robin’s music, till they both sank down 
in silence at the blazing throne of God. 

O’B 





Tulipton, Tuesday, July 5, 1853. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE LADY NOVELISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Enpiess have been the theories which 
writers in different periods have broached 
respecting the proper work of women; it is, 
we believe, generally considered now to be a 
very tiresome subject. We do not think many 
men, or women either, duabt the distinctive 
character of the female mind — that it is not 
made to do every sort of work that man can 
or may do, at least not in the same manner ; 
but we cannot help suspecting that the sooner 
all these nice questions—as questions, as 
matters of argument, of limitation, rule, and 
dictation — are dropped, the better. Men are 
never so near being morally and divinely 
right as when they content themselves with 
enjoying and ministering to what is good, 
with no theoretical reference to sex at all ; 
and woman is surely most womanly in the 
highest sense, most gentle, fervent and sin- 
cere, when she is thinking least about the 
matter. 

So with respect to the question of which 
among women should write, and what they 
should write, we have heard and read a large 
amount of fluent nonsense, as it has appeared 
to us — such as that wives and mothers may 
write novels, but single women may not ; and 
that, in short, all women whose position in 
society is, in the one respect of being unmar- 
ried, isolated, should not increase that isola- 
tion by such aself-centring thing as authorship 
ofany kind. On these and other similar discus- 
sions we have only one remark to make — that 
they really are very useless ; that whenever 
a woman feels she has something to say which 
may do good, even to the lower extent of giv- 
ing pleasure, she will generally find means of 
saying it, and had much better not be hindered. 
Mere cessation of authorship, we suspect, will 
do but little in correcting those tendencies of 
which authorship is a sign. Let the novel, 
poem, or essay be written, and let the public 
criticize it freely. Our conclusion still is that 
the grandest, wisest, simplest thing man 
or woman can do is to obey any strong, clear 
call of duty towards God or man; to express 
that which has been brought home to the 
wind in a truthful, unexaggerative way, if it 
be a case in which writing seems the most 
natural instrument for the conveyance of 
Vitat they have to say; to hope, humbly but 
firmly, that a few words of theirs may be the 
inspirers of deeds — to look indeed upon the 
smallest self-sacrificing deed as worth more 
than many books — but still not to disparage 
any vocation — spoken, written, or acted out. 

As a general rule, we do not much wonder 
that men have come to look with distrust on 
woman’s championship of social questions in 
the way of argument. They do often, cer- 
tainly, go beyond the mark. They are apt to 


bring prominently forward all those mero off- 
sets from the main subject which a souad 
lawyer or moderately wise man would leave 
out of the discussion as apt to divert attention 
from the main point, and put clear logic out 
of court. And then the bravery of women, 
allied though it may be to many noble qual- 
ities, is against them. When they talk, as 
sometimes they do, in the most irritating man- 
ner of man’s cowardice, it ought to be noted 
how often they themselves provokingly carve 
out new and hard work for him by their own 
rashness and one-sidedness. Taking willingly 
a credit — which men are rather too ready to 
resign — of being more religious than their 
brothers or husbands, they do and say 
more things that put practical religion in 
jeopardy than those brothers or husbands 
would ever dream of. In fact, in matters of 
reasoning, they are really harder upon their 
friends than their foes, for the magnanimity of 
woman's nature makes her peculiarly anxious 
to be generous and candid to antagonists. 
Hence we often find her more liberal towards 
works of dangerous tendency than towards 
those which, having a much securer. founda- 
tion, are a little straitened and narrow in their 
outward form.. 

One cannot but be struck, meanwhile, with 
the great increase in quantity, and general 
improvement in the quality, of novels written 
by women. We are quite aware that every 
sort of evil may steal into our houses under 
the guise of an interesting fiction ; that broad, 
coarse novels of the Fielding and Smollett kind 
are not what we have to dread, but rather 
the insidious poison of false sentiment or the 
novelties of great assumptions, passing un- 
questioned because of the glare which sur- 
roundsthem. Nothing, however, of this kind 
moves us from our belief that novel-writing 
is quite one of the legitimate occupations of 
women. They cannot, indeed, fetch up 
materials from the haunts into which a Dick- 
ens or Bulwer may penetrate. They may in 
vain try to grapple with the more complicated 
difficulties of many a man’s position and 
career; but, as fur as they go—and often 
they can and do go far — they are admirable 
portrayers of character and situation. They 
know — there is no denying it —a great deal 
about men. Brothers, friends, husbands, 
open to them widely, in many cases, the duors 
of their hearts. They are allowed to see much 
of that inner life. ‘They see what is merely 
small and conventional, but also what is lofty 
and simple. And then how much is the store 
of woman’s ideas enlarged by the mingling of 
other literatures with our own! ‘The grave 
old Roman culture we never wish to see neg- 
lected ; we feel its value to the mind; but an 
Englishwoman must now, to some extent, be 





also ——% y American, Asiatic, nay Aus- 
tralian. Nor can she shut herself up here at 
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home, except by violence, in the Church- 
woman’s, or the Dissenter’s, or the Catholic’s 
circles of thought. 

With all these facilities — with the means 
of high religious and moral cultivation within 
her reach —with a public ready to read, 
thankful to be amused —with no more than 
a fair share of criticism to apprehend — why 
should not woman write fiction admirably 
well? Bear witness to a woman’s power, 
most wonderful Consuelo! Stand forward, 
earnest, inspired? duteous, magnanimous 
“*Uncle Tom,’’ and say what there is, what 
long-standing system of wickedness, that may 
not be shaken to its centre by the touch of a 
woman's hand! 

Nor can we agree to a our ears against 
the voices of the past. We remember the 
beauty and deep pathos of Mrs. Inchbald. 
We remember Jane and Anna Maria Porter, 
who, when they left ordinary life behind, and 
treated of characters safely removed from the 
then English public by time and distance, 
made the prettiest romances about them 
imaginable. The general strain of Mrs. Opie’s 
novels we are compelled to own was feeble, 
but she surely worked up some of her scenes 
with an even ¢errible power, as in ‘‘ Murder 


will Out,” ‘“* The Ruffian Boy,’’ and the ma- 
niac scene in “‘ The Father and Daughter.’’* 
Mrs. Radcliffe, surely, that 


at dealer in 
mysteries, was not useless in ce day. Admi- 
rable indeed is the adaptation from age to age 
of outward supplies to man’s inward wants ; 
admirable the provision, in every period, of 
material out of which imagination may shape 
that which is needed to supply the real want 
of a period; and we should say that in 
nothing is this shown more strikingly than in 
the gradual clearing away of the unknown, in 
proportion as the known world becomes more 
various, more rich in stirring interests, more 
likely to stimulate mental enterprise, and 
strongly to influence the moral energies. 
Mrs. Radcliffe ’s material world is gone ; 


For now where may we find a place 
For any spirit’s dream ? 

Our steps have been on every soil, 
Our sails on every stream. 


In her day, castles and convents, and 
mighty nobles and wicked monks and ab- 
besses, could be planted in fiction all over 
Switzerland and Italy; tyrants might be tor- 


* One of those dearly beloved sisters of ours in 
America, of whom we have recently been hearing 
80 much, has, we find, given death and burial to 
our bright, kindly, happy friend (never so happy 
and kindly as now), Mrs. Opie. The spire of her 
native town’s cathedral scarcely carried itself 
more erectly than she when we saw her last, 
not so very long ago. May she live on, unaffected 
by all premature obituary articles, for some 
peaceful years yet! 
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turing vassals, and women might be buried 
alive every day, for aught that could be demon- 
strated to the contrary ; and peasants were 
always dancing on the vine-covered hills. 
Even nature had a trick or two played with 
her. It was always full moon in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s pictures; she never did things by 
halves. Now we should say that the then 
living world of England was, on the whole, 
the better for these things ; and that, judging 
by those novels of the time which portrayed 
actual English domestic life, it was better 
that fiction should withdraw men and women 
out of their own realities, and take its mate- 
rials from a romantic and comparatively little 
known world. Clara Reeve, and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and the authors of the Canterbury 
Tales, did not merely shun polluting things, 
but were themselves poetical and’ elevating. 

We are half unwilling to mention Miss 
Burney, whose talent we allow ; yet we must 
confess that, in spite of applauding Dr. Juhn- 
son and plain literal George the Third, we 
never can read a chapter of Evelina, or even 
Cecilia, without disappointment and disrelish. 
The common run of her characters is not 
merely a local and conventional one, but it 
seems to us divested of those touches of truth 
and nature which in the hands of higher 
writers often dignify what is in itself mean. 
Her portraits are portraits with little of soul ; 
they are hopelessly low in tone, and deficient 
in the higher traces of imagination. ‘There 
are exceptive —_——_ in Camilla, though the 
importation of Johnsonian sentences quenches 
our dawning pleasure ; but the ‘character of 
Sir Hugh Tyrold, booby as he is, has in it 
some very beautiful touches. 

Time would fail us were we to enter on the 
religious novels—on Coclebs, and the pro- 
ductions which followed, from the pen of Miss 
Hawkins, Mrs. Brunton, and several others. 
In quite another strain, Miss Ferriar had ex- 
ceeding great merit; and we need not do 
more than mention the names of Miss Edge- 
worth and of Jane Austen. 

Let us move on to our own times. Here 
the field is so extensive that our difficulties of 
selection increase. Only to enumerate the 
principle female novelists who have been at 
work for the last twenty or twenty-five years 
is something startling. In that time we have 
had at least three or four able novels per 
annum, not to mention others of respectable 

romise. We have had Lady Dacre, Mrs. 

arsh, Mrs. Gore, Miss Martineau, Lady 
Georgina Fullerton, Lady Ponsonby, Mrs. 
Norton, Miss Mulock, Mrs. Gaskell, Currer 
Bell, Mrs. S. C. Hall, the authoress of Mrs. - 
Margaret Maitland and of Adam Grame, 
Miss Jewsbury, Miss Kavanagh, and the un- 
known author of Rose Douglass. As English 
we may not lay claim to Mrs. Stowe — and 
yet how'much of Saxon origin in Uncle Tom, 
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and also in the clever novels of Elizabeth 
Wetherell and her sister ! 

We could wish, however, that some of our 
] ay writers were not so damagingly rapid 
and frequent in their gifts. Mrs. Marsh, for 
instance, most of whose first volumes are 
generally good, but who is so apt to fail as 
she proceeds. 

May we not venture to add that, as all 
authors have power over their own works till 
they are made over for good or evil to the 
trader, they would be doing a good deed if 
they would inform themselves beforehand of 
the manner in which their productions are to 
be sent into the market? It cannot, we are 
sure, be a matter of indifference to a sensitive 
woman whether her name ig to usher forth a 
fair or a scanty allowance, in quantity and 
quality, in ao to price. It must 
surely be painful to her if she knows that the 
eyes of readers are angrily wandering over a 
wide margin, a straggling mode of printing, 
and those other devices of which the public is 
often made to complain, while remarkable 
and very pleasing contrasts are occasionall 
exhibited. Not wishing to make any invidi- 
ous remarks on what we dislike, we will onl 
give one instance of what we think Prcnriomes | 
able generosity to the public, in a tale en- 
titled ‘* The Heir of Redelyffe,”’ recently pub- 
lished in two volumes. We are not now 
noticing its literary ability, and are quite 
uninstructed as to its authorship, whether 
male or female —it would do honor to an 
pen; but also it deserves to be singled out 
fur its generous allowance of matter — it con- 
tains as much as four volumes of our ordinary 
novels, furnished at less than half the price. 

Every one knows that the last glowing 
suminer inspired several of our best lady nov- 
elists to write, and that we, in the past win- 
ter and present spring, have been profiting by 
their labors. Among the rest we should have 
liked to read the name of the authoress of 

‘Deerbrook ;’’ for, though Miss Martineau 
wanders widely (too widely) abroad, we 
know that she loves and appreciates fiction, 
and we feel the great, though somewhat 

culiar, merit of what she has accomplished 
in that department. Looking in vain ior her, 
however, we must thankfully (though not un- 
questioningly) receive what has been given us 
by others. 

The authoress of Jane Eyre, of Shirley, and 
now of Vilette, stands inour minds very much 
where she did. She may have become a 
little more cautious — she does not so deeply 
offend — but we cannot with truth say that 
we think her tone higher. She does not rise, 
as we hoped she would ; she is as fresh, as 
suggestive, as full of originality as ever — and 
an original book is rare enough in these days 
to be highly prized. There are parts of 
Shirley, the least popular of her works, which 
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show that she has more feminine perception 
of character than either Jane Eyre or Vilette 
betokens. Nevertheless, in Shirley, even 
more than in the others, the predominant im- 
pression is that it is un-womanly. Can the 
authoress live among wives and mothers? 
Miss Mulock also has appeared again. Of 
her no complaint can be made similar to that 
we have just uttered; all she writes is not 
merely pure, but purifying. We do not 
think she is possessed of the talent of Currer 
Bell, but she is a beautiful, engaging, elevat- 
ing writer. Her first novel, ‘* The Ogilvies,”’ 
did not, we think, promise very much ; but in 
‘ Olive’’ there are noble scenes and exquisite 
touches. In the whole range of our fiction, 
nothing seems to us more beautiful than the 
picture of the artist and his unselfish, devoted 
sister, or of the improving, gentle Mrs. 
Rothesay, in this book ; and in ‘* The Head 
of the Family,’’ Ninian Greame and his Lind- 
say, their guardian care of the young family 
committed to their charge, the contrasts in 
their position, as, one by one, their pleasures 
and cares are withdrawn, are surely delightful 
pictures. Miss Mulock errs, however, we 
think, in dealing too much and too long in 
secret loves and needless restraints. She 
makes deep and silent attachment too much 
the burden of her song; and this is the 
more curious, as she deprecates the false 
morality thus induced, in ‘The Ogilvies.” 
A novelist should take care not to remind the 


y |reader too often how soon and pleasantly a 


tale might come to an end, but for these 
foolish scruples and overstrained sacrifices on 
the part of the heroes and heroines. In 
‘* Agatha’s Husband,”’ the scrupulous con- 
cealments of moneyed difficulties by a hus- 
band from his wife, have the effect, we think, 
of almost destroying the interest of both 
characters. ' 

There are two or three other novels of last 
year, written by women, of which, had we 
time, we should like to say something. ‘The 
American ladies, in particular, are coming 
out delightfully in this department ; for in- 
stance, ‘* The Wide, Wide World,’’ ‘* Quee- 
chy,” and ‘Glen Luna,” are agra | 
books. The most striking of our Englis 
female novels seems to us, however, to be 
‘¢Ruth,’’ by the authoress of ‘* Mary Bar- 
ton.”” 

It is impossible to deny that many good 
people are aggrieved by ‘ Ruth.” There is 
no disguising that a girl who has taken her 

lace among the fallen is finally raised to the 
evel of a real and most exemplary heroine. 
This is the fact lying at the foundation of the 
novel, By what management can this have 
been made bearable to strict and severe 
readers ! 

By no management at all, we should say. 
It must, we think, be allowed to every 
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woman, be she novelist, or simply wife, 
mother, and housekeeper, to have formed 
some sort of opinion on cases of this kind 
which may have come before her; cases in 
which she may have witnessed various shades 
of better feeling — have known of more or 
less extenuating circumstance — have been 
more or less convinced of the evil consequences 
of unmitigated exclusion and severity. Now, 
if one who has received a strong impression on 
these points be, like Mrs. Gaskell, prompt to 
clothe her thoughts in language, to tell out 
her feelings (ecause nothing seems to her so 
directly to the purpose) in the form of a fale, 
she does no more than give simple utterance 
to her own aspect of a truth — she does not 
exclude other views, other sides of a question 
—she merely presents one real living picture, 
which she justly thinks the world, in its 
great purity and wisdom, may, if it is true to 
nature, be the better fur knowing. A strong 
conviction of the evil of putting aside the 
once frail, as beings who can scarcely be 
named without danger of contamination — a 
certainty that this swells the number of sin- 
ners, and tends to corrupt society more and 
more — is the one idea present to her mind, and 
under it she writes. ‘That some, and those 


among very true lovers of their kind — very 
excellent, admirable people, by no means 


overstrained in their general views of moral 
questions — should recoil from both the sub- 
ject and Mrs. Gaskell’s way of treating it, 
does not surprise us; but-we think their 
view somewhut narrow and oppressive. 

There is another part of the subject which 
is very painful : from it, however, we may not 
shrink; and, happily, there are good and 
strong men who allow the injustice of merely 
punishing the delinquents of one sex, how- 
ever repentant, however desirous of return, 
with perpetual exclusion — while not the 
betrayer only, but the actual deserter of the 
betrayed woman is scarcely less welcomed by 
society after than before his offence. Here 
again then Mrs. Gaskell has strongly felt a 
deep and painful trath, and has written under 
its influence. 

This is the sum of the whole; the tale tells 
by implication the author's views of the evil 
of closing summarily the doors of mercy and 
hope ; it points out the danger of driving 
merciful people into falsehoods, and, at the 
same time, the author shows, with all her 
_ the short-sighted, confusing, evil 
nature of all such expedients — how they 
detract from the merit of a generous act, and 
by fixing the censor’s eye upon the means, 
steal away for a time sympathy with the end. 
As for the execution of the work, nothing 
really can be more beautiful. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
——- is the perfection of easy, simple, 
womanly grace ; her wit is irresistible. ev- 
ertheless, we do not think her always alike 
successful in the management of the story. 
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We think that it would have been more true 
to paint Ruth as both more alive and less 
simple. She ought not to have gone astray 
from stupidity or from fear, but with all her 
poetic love of beauty should have been less 
passive, more enkindled — more of the woman 
in short; ensnared from within as well as 
from without, though still possessed of a 
young heart’s delicacy. At the same time 
we are far from insensible to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
difficulty. Had Ruth erred from passion 
rather than from ignorance, scenes must have 
been constructed in accordance with that 
view, and then we should have had the usual 
objectionable draggzings through dangerous 
mazes of sentiment and suffering, which a 
pure writer woyld of course much prefer 
shunning altogether. 

Passing to the more lengthy process of 
poor Ruth’s misery and recovery, if we were 
asked to point out that part of the succeeding 
narrative which we could decidedly wish had 
been otherwise framed, it would be the con- 
tinuance of the deception, on Ruth’s part, 
after the scene on the sea-shore, in which her 
seducer reappears. From this moment must 
be dated her own independent mental and 
moral efforts ; till then she has been a passive 
instrument in the Bensons’ hands, but now a 
new life is breathed into her. She herself 
resists temptation — she herself from this 
time takes her destiny into her own hands ; 
and growing out, then and there, with that 
new existence, should have been born, we 
think, an abhorrence of the lie, and a deter- 
mination to have the trath known at all cost. 
How the story might have been told it is not 
for us to say ; we have fuith in the authoress, 
in her rich resources and dramatic powers, 
and believe she would have wrought out her 
conclusions with triumphant power ; as it is, 
though nothing can be more masterly than 
the scene on the actual discovery of the 
deception, the character of Ruth is not raised 
as it might have been if the disclosure had 
been voluntary. She bears the treatment she 
receives nobly ; but one cannot forget that it 
is a compulsory endurance, however accepted 
and improved. 

It is impossible to notice all the opposing 
opinions _we have heard and read on other 
parts of the narrative — we shall merely ad- 
vert to one. It has been gravely said that 
Ruth should not have rejected her seducer’s 
late and desperate offer of marriage. From 
that opinion we give our unqualified dissent ; 
no such woman, we think, could ever have 
accompanied such a man to the altar, there 
to plight her solemn vows before God and 
man, 

Much exception has been taken to the 
characters of both Benson and Bradshaw. We 
have little sympathy in the ordinary objec- 
tions made to either of them. ‘hey are fine 
studies, and deserve most careful examina- 
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tion. Thurston Benson is a man of whom 
many good people say that it is nearly impos- 
sible such an one could have been a party to 
deceit. They cannot surely have taken into 
account all the antecedents. He appears at 
no part of his career to have been a strong, 
well-exercised man. With a weak, ailing 
frame, habits of dependence on others have 
early been nourished in him, and a studious, 
contemplative, poetical turn of mind has been 
fed by his way of life ; of the kindest possible 
nature, the sterner parts of religion do not lay 
hold on him; mercy and tenderness are all 
his thought. The harshness he has both 
witnessed and experienced in Mr. Bradshaw, 
the great man of his mighty small world, yet 
further drives him to the side of loving-kind- 
ness. ‘Then, as a minister, let his real posi- 
tion be fairly stated. Mr. Benson conducts 
the worship of a dissenting congregation, and 
is looked upon with respect and regard ; but, 
as is generally more or less the case ~. 
such congregations, with great familiarity an 
considerable contempt for his judgment in 
worldly matters. He is not, except by the 
already civilized and softened, a man to 
stand in holy awe of. He is far more what we 
might call a class-leader, than an appointed, 
ordained minister of God’s word. Such a man, 
so placed, if he has extraordinary gifts, may 
awaken a wide and strong interest; his people 
may be proud of him. He is their minister 
— their Mr. Benson. But, take an ordinary, 
average case ; suppose too that ill-health both 
lessens his chance of a change and sheds lan- 
guor over the frame ; this minister will grow 
passive, and get into the habit of being tu- 
tured. Portions of his independence will be 
lost — particularly sister or wife will be in- 
fected with the fear of espionage, and this 
will react on himself: He grows nervous 
and cowardly ; not probably in the matter of 
preaching and proclaiming his religious views, 
tor there the perpetual habit of acquaintance 
with his Bible, the service to which he is 
vowed, the immediate end of his life — will 
keep him awake and alive, and we do not 
think his error would be that of faithlessness 
to his convictions. On the contrary, were 
you to test love of trath by some kinds of 
trial, to place before him a false object of wor- 
ship, a creed which his conscience disowns — 
though martyrdom were on one side and every 
worldly advantage on the other — you would 
find him firm and upright. But should he 
meet with a very singular call for the exercise 
of his benevolence, and thereupon the image 
of his congregational leader arise also clothed 
in its stern terrors, what will be in all proba- 
bility his course? In many cases, in most in 
which the character has been what we have 
et, we suspect that the result would 
that which Mrs, Gaskell depicts. Not in- 
evitably, of course; there are strong and 
patient men who would have dashed away the 
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temptation ina moment. There are men who 
would instantly have felt that ‘‘ God does 
not need our sinful acts,’’ who would have 
taken the poor, suffering, fallen thing by the 
hand, and given her shelter and aid without 
the sinallest sacrifice of truth. But they would 
have been the exceptions, and it behoves us 
to say that their venture would have been 
tremendous, their faith very rare. ‘Take the 
ease of Ruth. Benson was risking all upon a 
hope. He had never known her previous to 
her fall. Position, friendship, pecuniary 
means, were all to be thrown up for the pos- 
sibility of doing good to an unknown and 
erring creature. Another suggestion would 
come —‘* If the secret remains my own, on 
my head will all the risk fall ; if Ruth proves 
unworthy, my trusting heart only will feel 
the pain of disappointment.”’ Moralists! mor- 
tal men and women! which among you will 
‘* throw the first stone’’ at this failing man? 
But is Benson’s error varnished over in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s story? Surely not so. To sa 
nothing of the augmented troubles and tangles 
which arise out of the false position in which 
he has placed himself and Rath, the evil is 
shown most strongly by the second and far 
more inexcusable transaction into which he is 
led. This, too, alas! is sadly life-like; and | 
here the power of the narrator is not more 
marked than the depth of her moral feeling. 
It is a noble thing to carry the sympathies of 
the reader from the winning, attractive Ben- 
son to the unamiable and repulsive Lradshaw, 
simply through the force of right and truth — 
and this she has done most triumphantly. 
Who is there that does not feel Bradshaw's 
indignation to be on the whole righteous! 
Who, building up in his own mind the image 
of such a man, does not regard the wrong dune 
him by Benson asa cruel anda cowardly deceit ! 
The power of exercising his own judgment on 
a matter when its exercise was peculiarly his 
pride and delight, to be thus clandestinely 
taken from him, was an injury which writes 
itself upon our minds more strongly than any 
burst of passion, however coarse, and however 
unjustifiable when applied to Ruth herself. 
Our readers will see that, deeply as we ad- 
mire this beautiful work, we do not think it 
faultless, and are by no means inclined to un- 
derrate the amount of difficulty and disapproba- 
tion which must adhere to any such attempt 
as Mrs. Gaskell’s. Nevertheless, we reiterate 
our opinion that often where it has been cen- 
sured it has been least understood. We think 
it a beautiful poem, full of lovely lights and 
refreshing shades, ministering to the best part 
of our nature, rising into the region of our 
highest contemplations. Whether it has 
done or will do good— whether any actors 
on this strange, complicated stage of life will 
be stimulated to look into cases of departure 
from the strict path of virtue, with a view to 
arrest the downward course — whether (still 
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better and more promising course) they will 
be led to study the causes which most di- 
rectly lead to vice, with a view to their re- 
moval, we cannot and probably never shall 
know. That it is not an ill-timed work, at 
least, we believe. At this day there isa 
strong prevailing disposition put forth, not 
before it was needed, to look after our out- 
casts of all sorts, trusting that the ninety and 
nine will hold their safe ground meanwhile. 
Something there may be of sentimentality, 
something of the love of excitement, in this ; 
but let no one neglect or throw contempt on 
the impulse which leads the higher classes — 
high whether in the social or the moral scale 
— to communicate freely with the lower. It 
is not as flatterers of the people that we say 
this, and heartily agree in the opinion of 
those who think that our literature and our 
morals require more and more for their basis 
a sound increasing knowledge and sympathy 
between all orders of men. Mutual com- 
prehension — mutual understanding of each 
other, how inestimable a privilege it is! This 
is what woman can especially forward; and 
those other ministers of the people —our 
physicians, watching over their bodily health 
— our clergymen, laboring after their spirit- 
uals — how much may they do to promote 
this great object of mutual good understand- 
ing! Scarcely less important is the novelist’s 
part. Of all men, the novelist should not 
divide, but unite. We have recently had a 
very beautiful example of the harmonizing 
process, and few things, we think, can be 
more profoundly just and conciliatory than 
some of the truths put by the author of 
**My Novel’’ into the mouths of his practi- 
cal squires and time-taught philosophers. 
Well has it been said by a charming writer 
and wise thinker of our day, “ Every great 
oet (or novelist) is a‘ double-natured man.’ 
fe is not one-sided ; can see the truth which 
lies at the root of error ; can blame evil, with- 
out hysterically raving against every doer of 
it; distinguishes between frailty and villany ; 
judges leniently, because by sympathy he can 
ook on faults as they appear to those who 
committed them —judges justly, because, so 
fur as he is an artist, he can regard the feel- 
ing with which he sympathizes from without ; 
in a double way realizing it, but not surren- 
dered to it.’* Be such forever the spirit of 
our English fictions! Vivid, life-like, yet 
large and humanizing; while, on the other 
hand, a more execrable aim can hardly be 
than his who calls up the spirits of discontent, 
insubordination, and revenge, while affecting 
to recreate the tired mind. But we cannot 
enter upon this chapter of perversions. From 
all participation in such may Heaven keep 
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women, and especially the women of Eng- 
land ! 





THACKERAY’s new American theme, they say, 
is to be ‘* Men of the World,’’ not writers proper, 
of the last century ; — my Lord Chesterfield, the 
shrewd and polished voluptuary, belike the 
Honorable Horace Walpole, and persons of their 
kidney — characters whom Thackeray will handle 
rarely. One Transatlantic organ of public 
opinion, in a long article on ‘‘ Thackeray in 
America,’’ draws a comparison between him and 
Dickens in their relations to Yankee and Yan- 
keedom, far from flattering to the author of 
Pickwick. Why could not Dickens, says ‘the 
judicious critic, instead of going about with an 
eye to quiz when he got home, have gone about 
lecturing and making money ?—he might have 
come back, lectured again, and made more 
money ;—a very Yankee view of the matter! 
Few people have laughed at America and the 
Americans more than did Mr. Thackeray in 
early days ; but with prosperity and advancing 
years we grow tolerant, and take to the ‘* con- 
ciliatory dodge ;’’ — Thackeray has made up his 
old quarrels with Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, with 
the ‘‘harrixtokrasy’’ in general, now with the 
Americans ; nothing remains for him but to hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to — Dr. Phillips ! 

Meanwhile his most pleasant lectures on the 
last century English Humorists have been 
published and reviewed; and the Atheneum 
seizes on one passage in them as a peg whereon 
to hang a controversy respecting those ever- 
vexed points, the condition-of-author and esti- 
mation-of-author questions. It is the passage 
wherein Mr. Thackeray charges upon Pope’s 
Dunciad “ thatobloquy which has since pursued 
our calling.’ The Atheneum denies the ‘* ob- 
loquy,’’ and points to ‘‘ Johnson and Burney 
domesticated with the Thrales’’ (what singular 
notions of social elevation the Alheneum must 
have !) ; ‘* Cowper nursed through his madness 
by Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh’’ (as if it 
was the poet they nursed, and not the man) ; 
** Scott entertaining refugee crowned heads in 
his feudal palace’’ (would they have come to him 
had he lived on a third floor?) ; ‘* Wordsworth, 
made a saint of pilgrimage by every one who 
repaired to the Lake country’ (after how many 
years of ‘‘obloquy’’ and laughter from even 
Tom Moore ?), &c., &c. But, allowing the Athe- 
neum’s instances to be worth anything, we 
have to remark that these were the field-officers 
of literature ; and the real question is, how goes 
it with the privates? ‘The answer of every 
candid man must be, that ‘‘ obloquy’’ does rest 
on them, although perhaps the pain of it is much 
mitigated by their own conceit, and that ‘‘ sun- 
shine of the breast’? which kind Nature bounti- 
fully dispenses to her scribbling children. To 
be a barrister, a physician, a clergyman, is not 
against a man, but for him—to be, however, a 
writer for the press—ah! that is a different 
matter. And why? Are thers no dishonest 
barristers, no quack physicians. no flagitious 
clergyman ? es, surely; but they all ply 
their trades above-board, and no/ in the stea thy 
dusk of anonymity. — The Crétr . 
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From a Review in Tait’s Magazine of Burke’s Family Ro- 
mance ; or Episodes in the Domestic Annals of the Aris- 
tocracy. 


THE LATE LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


A snort period after the death of the ex- 
King of the French, Louis Philippe, and when 
the chances of the elevation of any of his sons 
to the throne were being rather anxiously 
considered, 2 mysterious sort of paragraph 
was going the round of the newspapers, insin- 
uating that the dethroned monarch was an 
interloper into the Orleans family, and that 
neither he nor his heirs had any right to royal 
honors. There was just enough in the ob- 
scure announcement to awaken and stimulate 
curiosity, but not sufficient to afford to the 
judgment data for the formation of a decisive 
opinion. It looked like a wanton scandal 
flung into the fullen sovereign’s grave, or a 
reckless expedient of political animosity, in- 
tended to damage the dynastic interests and 
prospects of his aspiring family. Strange to 
say, however, if we may credit the startling 
revelations given in one of the sections of Mr. 
Burke's work, there is more truth in the sig- 
nificant rumor thau we were disposed to ad- 
mit. According to those disclosures, Louis 
Philippe was the changeling son of an Italian 
jailer, while the real heir to the throne had 

en defrauded of her royal heritage, and 
died with her wrongs unredressed. But, with- 
out further prelude, we proceed to give a 
condensed view of the facts upon which these 
startling allegations rest. 

It was about the close of last century that 
Lord Newborough, an Irish peer, lately 
widowed, while residing at Florence, was 
fascinated by the grace and beauty of a 
youthful ballerina, named Maria Stella Pe- 
tronella Chiappini, whose performances he 
was ponies. to witness at the opera. An 
acquaintance commenced between them, and, 
after negotiating a bargain with the reputed 
father of the charming girl, she was trans- 
ferred to the mansion of her noble: admirer. 
The conduct of Lord Newborough towards 
his prize was honorable and delicate in the 
extreme, for he immediately made her his 
wife, notwithstanding the disparity of years, 
and, returning to England, introduced her to 
the highest circles as Lady Newborough. 
By her he had two sons, who succeeded to the 
peerage. 

On the death of the old lord, 1807, Lady 
Newborough felt a natural desire to revisit 
her Italian relatives, which she accordingly 
did, taking with her her two boys. On 
arriving at Florence, her first care was to.seek 
out her father, whom she found settled in a 
much superior condition to that of his earlier 
career. He and all the members of her family 
treated her with profound respect, but with a 
distance and reserve that was inexplicable, 
and that distressed her affectionate heart 





excessively. The only exception to this was 
her father; but all freedom of intercourse 
even with him was prevented by the constant 
impediments thrown in the way by her other 
relatives, who, for some mysterious reason, 
would never leave them alone together. 
Vexed and annoyed by this restraint, she 
removed to another part of Italy, where she 
dwelt for several years, until news was brought 
to her that old Chiappini was at the point of 
death. She flew to Florence, and arrived a 
few days before the old man died. He was 
delighted to see her, and was anxious to be 
left alone with her, as he evidently had 
something important to impart. But, as 
before, all unrestrained intercourse was denied, 
the brother, especially, never leaving them 
fora moment. At length the poor man died, 
with the harassing secret of his bosom undi- 
vulged. 

This scene, as might be expected, made a 
painful impression on the mind of Maria 
Stella, and excited vague suspicions of a 
strange mystery enshrouding her. ‘The only 
link that bound her to the family being now 
broken, she bade them farewell forever, and 
again quitted Florence. Six months after- 
wards a packet was put into her hands, of 
which the superscription made her start, as 
it was in the well-known hand-writing of her 
father. Her whole attention was at once 
riveted. The letter had been written by 
Chiappini after the commencement of his 
illness, in anticipation of the difficulties of 
making any oral communication. It dis- 
closed to her the astounding fact that she 
was not his daughter, and bitterly bewailed 
the injustice and ae, 8 which he had so 
long beena party. ‘* But if I was guilty,” 
remarks the conscience-smitten man, ‘‘ how 
much greater was the guilt of your real 
father !’”? He then proceeds to divulge the 
dazzling secret of her birth as follows : — 


About four months before your birth, a great 
foreign nobleman and his lady arrived in our 
town, with a numerous Italian retinue, and 
hired the principal house from the Marchese 
B—— and Lord ——. It was said that they 
were French, ‘and of illustrious rank and great 
wealth. The lady was far advanced in preg- 
nancy, and so was my wife. I was much as- 
tonished by the affability of this great foreigner, 
who sent for me, gave me money, made me 
drink wine with him, and expressed a wish to 
serve me in every — way. After repeated 
conversations he disclosed his purposes to me, 
with large bribes and commands to secrecy. 
He told me that it was absolutely necessary, on 
account of the weightiest family reasons, that 
the child which his countess was about to 
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assured me that, in the event of the exchange, 
my boy should be nobly provided for, and that 
he would fill one of the noblest places in Europe. 
Everything turned out according to the count’s 
precautions. His lady had a daughter, and my 
wife a son ; thechildren were exchanged ; I was 
made comparatively rich ; the countess speedily 
recovered ; and she, her husband, my boy, and 
their numerous Italian suite, speedily left our 
quiet little town, and were never more heard of. 
For the course of seven years large sums of 
money were remitted to me, with the strictest 
injunctions to secrecy, and terrible threats 
were held out to me in the event of my divulg- 
ing the facts — especially to you. 


Such are the essential points of this strange 
story —this real palace romance. What a 
potent appeal was here to two of woman’s 
most powerful passions — curiosity and ambi- 
tion! She had yet to unriddle the mystery 
of her parentage, and learn the greatness and 
glory of which she had been defrauded. The 
only clue possessed by her at present was the 
name of the little Tuscan town where she had 
been so unnaturally abandoned by the mother 
that bare her. Giving herself at once to the 
search, she started in quest of the old mar- 
chese and his steward, who were the only 
individuals capable of affording her the de- 
siderated information. Happily, she learned 
that both were living, though very aged. 
She sought the steward first, and, discreetly 
disguising her object, she elicited the impor- 
tant fact that her parent was the Comte de 
Joinville. She next attempted to sound his 
master, but found him quite impenetrable. 
After considerable perplexity as to the next 
step to be: taken, she visited the town of 
Joinville, in France, where, to her mingled 
-astonishment and delight, she learnt that the 
object of her search was no less a person than 
his Highness the Duke of Orleans, the first 
prince of the blood. With magnificent pros- 

ts opening in her imagination, she now 
sorte. to Paris (during the reign of Louis 
XVIII.) and, establishing herself in a hand- 
some hotel, published widely the following 
advertisement : — ‘If the heir of the Comte 
de Joinville, who travelled and resided in 
Italy in the year 1773, will call at the Hotel 
de ——, rue ——, he will hear of something 
greatly to his advantage.” 

Having laid this trap, Lady N. waited at 
home next day to watch the result. She had 
not to wait long; for in the course of the 
morning a corpulent ecclesiastic, ——— 
on crutches, was announced, whom she soon 
found to be the confidential agent of Louis 
Philippe. Though generally a wary diplo- 
matist, yet, on this occasion, stimulated by a 
hope of ministering to his master’s well- 
known cupidity, he unwittingly disclosed just 
the facts which Maria Stella was so eager to 
elicit. The Comte de Joinville was better 





known among his contemporaries as Egalité, 
Duke of Orleans; and it was admitted by the 
courtier that he had sojourned in Italy at the 
period stated. 


Maria Stella was now thoroughly persuaded 
that she was, indeed, the eldest child of the late 
Duke of Orleans ; and, in fact, along with Mad- 
emoiselle Adelaide, his only surviving child ; 
Louis Philippe, the present duke, being, in her 
estimation, only a changeling, and all his younger 
and real sons having died. It may be supposed 
that she was not a little elated at having, as she 
thought, made the certain discovery that, next 
to the Duchesse d’Angouléme, she was first 
princess of the blood of France, and the rightful 
heiress of immense wealth. 

But this discovery was the ruin of her 
happiness, and produced nothing to her in after 
life but discomfort and misery ; so that it would 
have been well for her if she had ended her 
days in the persuasion that she was nothing 
more, by birth, than the daughter of the low- 
born Chiappini. The prosecution of her princely 
claims caused the destruction alike of her fortune 
and her peace of mind. She appears to have 
had no judgment, and no knowledge of charac- 
ter. She allowed herself to be imposed upon by 
one swindler after another. She was betrayed 
and made a prey of. Her claims never met fair 
play. As to whether they were true or false, we 
will not venture to pronounce an opinion. But 
it is very evident that they never received that 
support or consideration to which they were en- 
titled. 


In her untiring efforts to have her romantic 
claims investigated, Maria Stella received no 
countenance or support from either her son or 
her husband ; for it ought to be known that, 
previously to her visit to Paris, she had con- 
tracted a second matrimonial alliance with a 
Livonian nobleman, the Baron Von Ungarn- 
Sternberg. In explanation of this circum- 
stance, it has been stated by a nephew of the 
baron, that his uncle was in the receipt of a 
large annual allowance from Louis Philippe, 
whilst King of the French, to induce him to 
withhold his aid from any measure for en- 
forcing the rights of his energetic wife. Ina 
little volume, now very scarce, put forth by 
Lady Newborough, in relation to her claims, 
she mentions two curious facts, which, cer- 
tainly, simple as they are, would seem to be 
in her favor. On visiting Paris, she went as 
a stranger to see the Palais Royal, then the 
residence of Louis Philippe, while yet Duke 
of Orleans. On arriving before a full-length 
portrait of him, her little boy, by whom she 
was accompanied, exclaimed involuntarily, 
‘*Oh! mamma, here is a picture of grand- 
papa !’’? — being struck with the remarkable 
resemblance of the duke to old Chiappini, or, 
if this account be true, of the son to the 
father. The second circumstance referred to 
by Lady ey mt is this; when Louis 
Philippe was brought to the baptismal font, 
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his weight, it is stated, was a matter of as- 
tonishment to those who held him, he being 
as heavy as a child of five or six months. 
And this would have been about his age if he 
had been born in the Tuscan provincial town, 
and secretly smuggled to Paris. 

Such are the particulars of this extraordi- 
nary story. We can add no material evi- 
dence either in proof or disproof of the valid- 
ity of the claim thus asserted by a compara- 
tively feeble lady against the wealth and 
overwhelming influence of a royal house. 
Things as strange have happened in noble 
families, as we could relate, and therefore 
there is no insuperable improbability in the 
tale of substitutior we have here referred to. 
If true, it affurds another illustration of the 
indurating influence of state policy, political 
expediency, and family ambition, habitually 
pursued, upon the natural affections. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
GEORGE WILSON. 


A rew years since,as Mr. Gallaudet was 
walking in the streets of Hartford, there came 
running to him a poor boy, of very ordinary 
appearance, but whose fine, intelligent eye 
fixed the attention of the gentleman, as the 


boy inquired, ‘ Sir, can you tell me of aman 
who would like a boy to work for him, and 


learn him to read?’’? ‘ Whose boy are you, 
and where do you live?’ ‘TI have no par- 
ents,’ was the reply, ‘‘and have just run 
away from the wulioae because they would 
not teach me to read.” The gentleman made 
arrangements with the authorities of the 
town and took the boy into his own ape 
There he learned to read. Nor, was this all. 
He svon acquired the confidence of his new 
associates, by faithfulness and honesty. He 
was allowed the use of his friend’s library, 
and made rapid progress in the acquisition of 
knowledge. It became necessary, after a 
while, that George shouldleave Mr. Gallaudet, 
and he became apprenticed to a cabinet-maker 
in the neighborhood. There the same integ- 
rity won for him the favor of his new associ- 
ates. To gratify his inclination for study, 
his master had a little room finished for him 
in the upper part of the shop, where he de- 
voted his leisure time to his favorite pursuits. 
Here he made large attainments in mathe- 
matics, in the French language, and other 
branches. After being in this situation a 
few years, as he sat at tea with the family 
one evening, he all at once remarked that he 
wanted to go to France. 

‘* Go to France !”’ said his master, surprised 
that the apparently contented and happy 
youth had thus suddenly become dissatisfied 
with his situation — ‘‘ for what ?”’ 

‘‘Ask Mr. Gallaudet to tea to-morrow 
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evening,’’ continued George, “ and I will ex- 
plain.’ 

His kind friend was invited accordingly. 
At tea time the apprentice presented himself 
with his manuscripts, in English and French, 
and explained his singular intention to go to 
France. 

**In the time of Napoleon,”’ said he, ‘a 
prize was offered by the French government 
for the simplest rule of measuring plane sur- 
faces, of whatever outline. The prize has 
never been awarded, and that method I have 
discovered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem, to the 
surprise and gratification of his friends, who 
immediately furnished him with the means 
of defraying his expenses, and with letters of 
introduction to Hon. Lewis Cass, then our 
minister to the Court of France. He was 
introduced to Louis Philippe, and in the 
presence of the king and nobles, and plenipo- 
tentiaries, this American youth demonstrated 
his problem, and received the plaudits of the 
court. He received the prize, which he had 
clearly won, besides valuable presents from 
the king. 

He then took letters of introduction, and 
proceeded to the Court of St. James, and took 
up a similar prize, offered by the Royal Soci- 
ety, and returned to the United States. Here 
he was preparing to secure the benefit of his 
discovery by patent, when he received a letter 
from the Emperor Nicholas himself, one of 
whose ministers had witnessed his demonstra- 
tions at London, inviting him to make his 
residence at the Russian Court, and furnish- 
ing him with ample means for his outfit. 

e complied with the invitation, repaired 
to St. Petersburgh, and is now Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal College, under the 
_—_ protection of the Autocrat of all the 

ussias 





THE POTATO. 


Tue vegetable originally used as the Potato 
was the production of the convolvus batata, or 
batato edulis, which grows wild in the Malayan 
peninsula, and has a creeping perennial root, 
angular leaves, and pale purple flowers about 
an inch long. At every joint it puts forth 
tubers (the edible part). These plants were 
introduced from South America by Captain 
Hawkins Gerarde, who cultivated them in his 
garden, in London, in 1597, and called them 
potatoes (from datata). They are impatient 
of cold ; but are still cultivated in the south 
of France and Spain. They have the disad- 
vantage of being difficult to — as they 
are apt to grow mouldy. These are the pota- 
toes of Shakspeare and his contemporaries. 
They were supposed to be restoratives for 
persons of decayed constitutions, and of ad- 
vanced age; wherefore, Falstaff says, ‘“ Let 
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the sky rain potatoes.”’— (Merry Wives of 
Windsor, act v. scene 5.) 

The present potato, which has derived its 
name fies the old batata, was brought to 
Irelan& from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
about 1589, and planted in his lands near 
Youghal. Ata meeting of the Royal Society, 
1693, Sir Robert Southwell, the President, 
stated, that his grandfather was the first per- 
son in Ireland to whom Sir Walter Raleigh 
gave tubers of the potato. They were called 
Virginian potatoes, to distinguish them from 
the batatas, called Spanish potatoes. So late 
as 1629, potatoes in England were roasted, 
peeled, sliced, and put into sack with sugar, 
and were also candied by confectioners. They 
were introduced into France, 1742, but were 
long held in contempt, as only fit fur the use 
of very poor people. 

The potato, though a most useful, is a very 
unromantic vegetable. Yet there isa remi- 
niscence of interest attached to it. In the 
imperial gardens of Schonbrun, near Vienna, 
where poor young Napoleon, the sometime 
king of Rome, spent the greater part of his 
short and semi-captive life, there was a plot 
of ground appropriated for his own amuse- 
ment, which he tilled with his own hands. 
Instead of the fruits and flowers in which a 
boy might be expected to delight, he culti- 
vated only potatues, whose white or purple 
wheel-shaped flowers he endeavored to train 
into tufts, or bouquets, of some grace. When 
his crop was ripe, he always presented it to his 
grandfather, the Emperor of Austria, for his 
own table. ‘ 

As the potato is now considered peculiarly 
the vegetable of Ireland, we shall accompany 
it with our translation of an Irish song, ad- 
dressed by a peusant to a fair cousin with 
whom he was in love. The name of the 
writer is unknown to us, but the song was 
very ger in Munster, in the days, now 
gone by, when the country people sang like 
the birds. The girl sang as she milked her 
cow, or sat at her spinning-wheel ; the peas- 
ant sang at the plough, or following his cart 
along the road; the herdsman sang as he 
sat on a stone watching his four-footed 
charge, and the mother sang to her child. 
But since the blight of sadness that has fallen 
on the spirit of the people, and that is main- 
tained by the daily parting from their fast- 
emigrating friends, we have remarked that, 
go where we will, we never hear the sound 
of Irish song : 


THE MAID OF THE VALLEY 
FROM THE IRISH. 
A bhean ud shios, a lar an tochair glais. 
Maid of the low green valley, throughout all 
Erin’s isle 


There is no girl whose beauty can thus my heart 
beguile. 





ELIZA ROBBINS. 


If death were here before me, I could not hindered 
be 


But that my hand would offer a wedding ring to 
thee. 


Maid of the low green valley, my tongue must 
freely tell 

The story of the true-love that in my heart doth 
dwell. 

We too are kin already: O, wouldst thou but 
agree 

To draw the tie still closer, *t were happier lot 
fur me ! 


My Mary ! would it grieve thee to see thy lover 
pine? 

Look on me !—clear as crystal are those blue 
eyes of thine ; 

Thy neck is fair as plumage that on the swan we 
see : 

Thy breath like fruit’s sweet odor, thy form like 
young ash tree. 


O, were we in the wild wood, where thrushes 
sing their song, 

Where to the grass are drooping the branches 
green and long, 

My love would I discover, so warm, so tenderly, 

That thou, my truth perceiving, wouldst give 
thy hand to me. 





Exyza Rosstns, author of Popular Lessons, 
Poetry for Schools, and many other excellent 
school books, died of a lingering illness, on the 
evening of the 16th inst., at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. She was a most useful writer and 
compiler of works suited to form the minds of 
young persons, and was singularly happy in her 
methods of communicating knowledge and in- 
spiring sentiments of virtue. Her works had a 
very extensive circulation, and held their ground 
against a host of clever and active competitors. 
In conversation she was one of the most eloquent 
and witty persons we have known. Her mind 
was stored with an immense variety of historical 
and biographical knowledge, gathered from a 
wide extent of English reading, to which large 
additions were made from close and keen obser- 
vation of character and society, collected ina 
various and sometimes unhappy experience of 
life. With these endowments, her conversations 
were the delight of her friends, to whom she was 
no less endeared by the generosity and kindness 
of her disposition. She was cut off in the undi- 
minished vigor of her faculties. We pen these 
few words in profound sorrow at her loss. — 
N. Y. E. Post, 20 July. 





Beernoven, the composer, had two imperious 
habits, by which he was constantly swayed — 
that of moving his lodgings, and that of walk- 
ing. Scarcely was he installed in an apartment 
ere he would discover some fault in it, and com- 
mence looking out for another. Every day 
after dinner, despite rain, wind, or snow, he 
would issue forth on fvot and take a long and 
fatiguing walk. 














HERMAN MELVILLE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP, No. IV. 
Herman MELVILLE. 


Tue Muses, it was once alleged by Christo- 
pher North, have but scantly patronized sea- 
faring verse ; they have neglected ship-build- 
ing, and deserted the dockyards — though in 
Homer’s days they kept a private yacht, of 
which he was captain. ‘ But their attempts 
to reéstablish anything like a club, these two 
thousand years or so, have miserably failed ; 
and they have never quite recovered their 
nerves since the loss of poor Falconer, and their 
a ee at the ingratitude shown to 
Dibdin.”’ And Sir Kit adds, that though 
they do indeed now and then talk of the ‘* deep 
blue sea,’’ and occasionally, perhaps, skim 
over it like sea-plovers, yet they avoid the 
quarter-deck and all its discipline, and decline 
the dedication of the cat-o’-nine-tuils, in spite 
of their number. 

By them, nevertheless, must have been in- 
spired — in fitful and irregular afflatus — some 
of the pease posty of Herman Melville’s sea- 
romances. Ocean breezes blow from his tales 
of Atlantic and Pacific cruises. 
landsman’s gray goose quill, he seems to 
have plucked a quill from skimming curlew, 
or to have snatched it, a fearful joy, from 
hovering albatross, if not from the wings of 
the wind itself. The superstition of life on 
the waves has no abler interpreter, unequal 
and undisciplined as he is — that superstition 
almost inevitably engendered among men who 
live, as it has been said, ‘“‘ under a solemn 
sense of eternal danger, one inch only of 
plank (often worm-eaten) between themselves 
and the grave; and who see forever one 
wilderness of waters.’’* His intimacy with 
the sights and sounds of that wilderness 
almost entitles him to the reversion of the 
mystic ‘* blue cloak”? of Keats’ submarine 
graybeard, in which 


Instead of 


—— every ocean form 
Was woven with a black distinctness ; storm, 
And calm, and whispering, and hideous roar 
Were emblemed in the woof; with every shape 
That skims, or dives, or sleeps *twixt cape and 
cape.t 


A landsman, somewhere observes Mr. Tuck- 
erman, can have no conception of the fondness 
a ship may inspire, before he listens, on a 
mooilight night, amid the lonely sea, to the 
details of her build and workings, unfolded by 
a complacent tar. Moonlight and midseas are 
much, and a complacent tar is something ; 
but we ‘* calculate”’ a landsman can get some 
conception of the true-blue enthusiasm in 
question, and even become slightly inoculated 
with it in his own ¢erra firma person, under 


* Thomas de Quincey. + ‘ Endymion,” Book III. 
CCCCLXXXIII. LIVING AGE. YOL.uU. 31 
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the tuition of a Herman Melville. 


This 
graphic narrator assures us, and there needs 
no additional witness to make the assurance 
doubly sure, that his sea adventures have often 
served, when spun as a yarn, not only to re- 
lieve the weariness of many a night-watch, 
but to excite the warmest sym 


hies of his 
shipmates. Not that we vouch for the fact 
of his having experienced the adventures in 
literal truth, or even of being the pet of the 
fo’castle as yarn-spinner extraordinary. But 
we do recognize in him and in his narratives 
(the earlier ones, at least) a ‘* capital’’ fund 
of even untold ‘interest,’ and so richly 
veined a nugget of the ben trovato as to “ take 
the shine out of’? many a golden vero. 
Readers there are, who, having been enchant- 
ed by a perusal of ‘Typee” and ‘‘ Umoo,” 
have turned again and rent the author, when 
they heard a surmise, or an assertion, that 
his tales were more or less imagination. 
Others there are, and we are of them, whose 
enjoyment of the history was little affected b 
a suspicion of the kind during perusal (whic 
few can evade), or an affirmation of it after- 
wards. ‘ And if a little more romantic than 
truth may warrant, it will be no harm,”’ is 
Miles Coverdale’s morality, when projecting 
a chronicle of life at Blithedale. Miles a 
raison. 

Life in the Marquesas Ielands! — how at- 
tractive the theme in capable hands! And 
here it was treated by a man “ out of the 
ordinary,’’ who had contrived, as Tennyson 
sings, 

To burst all links of habit— there to wander far 
away, 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the 


ay. 
Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 
Breadths of tropic shade, and palms in cluster, 
knots of Paradise — 
Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the 
heavy-fruited tree — 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres 
of sea. 


‘does the very name spirit up | 
houris — cannibal banquets — 
nuts — coral reefs — tattooed chiefs, and bam- 
boo temples; sunny valleys planted with 
bread-fruit trees — carved canoes dancing on 
the flashing blue waters — savage woodlands: 
guarded by horrible idols — heathenish rites 
and human sacrifices.” And then the zest 
with which Tommo and Toby; having de- 
serted the ship, plunge into the midst of 
these oddly-assorted charms — cutting them- 
selves a path through cane-brakes — living 
day by day on a stinted tabl fal.of ‘a 
hash of soaked bread and bits of tobacco’ — 





shivering the livelong night under drenching 
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rain— traversing a fearful series of dark 
chasms, separated by sharp-crested perpen- 
dicular ridges — leaping from precipice above 
to palm-tree below — and then their entrance 
into the Typee valley, and introduction to 
King Mehevi, and initiation into Typee man- 
ners, and willy-nilly experiences of Typee 
hospitality. Memorable is the portrait-gal- 
lery of the natives; Mehevi, towering with 
royal dignity above his faithful commons ; 
Marnoo, that all-influential Polynesian Apol- 
lo, whose tattooing was the best specimen of 
the fine arts in that region, and whose elo- 
quence wielded at will that fierce anthropoph- 
agic demos; Marheyo, paternal and warm- 
hearted old savage, a time-stricken giant — 
and his wife, Timor, genuine busybody, most 
notable and exacting of housewives, but no 
term: t or shrew for all that ; and their ad- 
mirable son, Kory-Kory — his face tattooed 
with such a host of pictured birds and fishes, 
that he resembled a pictorial museum of natural 
history, or an illuminated copy of Goldsmith’s 
** Animated Nature’? —and whose devotion 
to the stranger no time could wither nor cus- 
tom stale. And poor Fayaway, olive-cheeked 
nymph, with sweet blue eyes of unfathoma- 
ble depth, a child of nature with easy, un- 
studied graces, breathing from infancy an 
atmosphere of perpetual summer — whom, 
deserted by the roving Tommo, we are led to 
compare (to his prejudice) with Frederika 
forsaken by Goethe —an episode in the ma- 
ny-sided baron’s life which we have not yet 
come to regard so tolerantly as Mr. Carlyle. 
**Omoo,”’ the Rover, keeps up the spirit of 
“ Typee” in a new form. Nothing can be 
livelier than the sketches of ship and ship's 
company. ‘Brave Little Jule, plump Little 
Jule,’ a very witch at wltng, despite her 
crazy rigging and rotten bulwarks— blow 
high, blow low, always ready for the breeze, 
oa making you forget her patched sails and 
blistered fel when she was dashing the waves 
from her prow, and prancing, and pawing the 
sea — flying before the wind —rolling now 
and then, to be sure, but in very playfulness 
— with spars erect, looking right up into the 
wind’s eye, the pride of her crew ; albeit they 
had their misgivings that — ful craft, 
like some vivacious old mor 1 at once 
sinking into a decline, might, some dark 
night, spring a leak, and carry them all to 
the bottom. The captain, or ‘‘ Miss Guy’’ 
— essentially a cockney, and no more meant 
for the sea than a hairdresser. The bluff 
mate, John Jermin, with his squinting eye, 
and rakishly-twisted nose, and gray-ringleted 
bullet head, and generally pugnacious looks, 
but with a heart as big as a bullock — ob- 
streperous in his cups, and always for having 
a fight, but loved as a brother by the very 
men he » for his irresistibly good-na- 
tured way of knocking them down. The 
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ship’s carpenter, “ Chips,” ironically styled 
‘* Beauty”’ on strict /ucus & non lucendo prin- 
ciples—as ugly in temper as in visage. 
Bungs, the cooper, a man after a bar-keeper’s 
own heart; who, when he felt, as he said, 
‘* just about right,’’ was characterized by a 
free lurch in his gait, a queer way of hitch- 
ing up his waistbands, and looking unneces- 
sarily steady at you when speaking. Bembo,. 
the harpooner, a dark, moody savage — none 
of your effeminate barbarians, but a shaggy- 
browed, glaring-eyed, crisp-haired fellow. 
under whose swart, tattooed skin the muscles 
worked like steel rods. Rope Yarn, or Ropey, 
the poor distraught land-lubber —a forlorn, 
stunted, hook-visaged creature, erst a journey- 
man baker in Holborn, with a soft, and under- 
done heart, whom a kind word made. a fool 
of. And, best of all, Doctor Long Ghost, a 
six-feet tower of bones, who quotes Virgil, 
talks of Hobbes of Malmesbury, and repeats 
poetry by the canto, especially ** Hudibras ;”’ 
and who sings mellow old songs, in a voice so 
round and racy, the real juice of sound ; and 
who has seen the world from so many angles, 
the acute of civilization and the obtuse of 
savagedom ; and who is as inventive as he is 
incurable in the matter of practical jokes — 
all effervescent with animal spirits and tricksy 
e -humor. Of the Tahiti folks, Captain 
b is an amusing personage, a corpulent 
iant, of three-alderman power in gormandiz- 
ing feats, and so are Po-po and his family, 
and the irreverently-ridiculed court of Queen 
Pomare. It is uncomfortable to be assured 
in the preface, that, ‘* in every statement con- 
nected with missionary operations, a strict 
adherence to facts has, of course, been scru- 
povoosiy observed’’ — and the satirist’s rather 
ippant air in treating this subject makes his 
epee not unnecessary, that ‘ nothing 
ut an earnest desire for truth and good has 
led him to touch upon it at all.’’ Neverthe- 
less, there is mournful emphasis in these reve- 
lations of mickonaree progress, and too much 
reason to accept the tenor of his remarks as 
correct, and to bewail the inapplicability to 
modern missionaries in quel of Words- 
worth’s lines — 


Rich conquest waits them ; — the tempestuous sea 
Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high, 

These good men humble by a few bare words, 
And calm with awe of God’s divinity. 


For does not even so unexceptionable a pillar 
of orthodoxy as Sir Archibald Alison express 
doubt as to the promise of Missions in relation 


to any but European ethnology ? affirming, in- 
deed,* that had Chyistianity been adapted to 
man in his rude and primeval state, it would 
have been revealed at an earlier period, and 


* See “ Alison History of Europe”? (New Se- 
ries), vol. i., p. 74. vr nth 
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would have appeared in the age of Moses, not 
in that of Caesar ; — a dogmatic assertion, by 
the way, highly characteristic of the some- 
what pocmeeery baronet, and not very har- 
monious, either in letter or spirit, with the 
broad text on which world-wide missionar 

enterprise is founded, and for which Sir 
Archibald must surely have an ethnic gloss of 
his own private interpretation : MogevSerres 
uadrtevoate Marta Ta é9ry. 

But to Mr. Melville. And in a new and 
not improved aspect. Exit Omoo; enter 
Mardi. And the cry is, Heu! quantum muta- 
tus ab illo — 

Alas, how changed from him, 

This vein of Ercles, and this soul of whim! — 


changed enough to threaten an ereunt omnes 
of his quondam admirers. The first part of 


‘* Mardi”’ is worthy of its antecedents; but 
too soon we are hurried whither we would 
not, and subjected to the caprices, velut egri 
somnia, of one who, of malice aforethought, 


Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum — 


the last clause signifying that he bores us 
with his ‘‘ sea of troubles, and provokes us 
to take arms against, and (if possible) by 
opposing, end them. Yet do some prefer his 
new shade of marine blue, and exult in this 
his ‘*sea-change into something rich and 
strange.’? And the author of ‘ Nile Notes”’ 
defines ‘‘ Mardi,”’ as a whole, to be unrhymed 
poetry, rhythmical and measured — the swell 
of its sentences having a low, lapping cadence, 
like the dip of the sun-stilled Pacific waves — 
and sometimes the grave music of Bacon’s 
Essays! Thou wert right, O Howadji, to 
add, ‘* Who but an American could have 
written them ?”’ Alas, Cis-Atlantic criticism 
compared them to Foote’s ‘* What, no soap? 
So he died, and she very imprudently married 
the barber’’ — with the wedding concomitants 
of the Picninnies and Great Panjandrum and 
geanpowder-heeled terpsichorics — Foote being, 
moreover, preferred to Melville, on the score 
of superiority in sense, diversion, and brevity. 
Nevertheless, subsequent productions have 
proved the author of ‘* Mardi’’ to plume him- 
self on his craze, and love to have it so. 
And what will he do in the end thereof? 

In tone and taste “‘ Redburn’’ was an im- 
provement upon ‘‘ Mardi,” but was as deficient 
as the latter was overfraught with romance 
and adventure. Whether fiction or fact, this 
narrative of the first voyage of Welling- 
borough Redburn,* a New York merchant's 
son, as sailor-boy in a merchant-vessel, is 
even prosy, bald, and eventless ; and would be 
dull beyond redemption, as a story, were not 


* The hero himself is a sort of amalgam of Per- 
ceval Keene and Peter Simple—the keenness 
strangely antedating the simplicity. 
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the author gifted with a scrutinizing gaze, 
and a habit of taking notes as well as ‘* prent- 
ing”’ them, which ensures his readers against 
absolute common-place. It is true, he more 
than once plunges into episodic extravaganzas 
—such as the gambling-house frenzy of 
Harry Bolton — but these are, in effect, the 
dullest of all his moods ; and tend to produce, 
what surely they are inspired by, blue devils. 
Nor is he over chary of introducing the 
repulsive — notwithstanding his disclaimer, 
** Such is the fastidiousness of some readers, 
that, many times, they mustlose the most 
striking incidents in a narrative like mine ;”’* 
for not only some, but most readers are too 
fastidious to enjoy such scenes as that of the 
starving, dying mother and children in a 
Liverpool cellar, and that of the dead mariner, 
from whose lips darted out, when the light 
touched them, ‘ threads of greenish fire, like 
a forked tongue,”’ till the cadaverous face was 
‘* crawled over by a swarm of worm-like 
flames’? — a hideous picture, as deserving of 
a letter of remonstrance on esthetic grounds, 
as Mr. Dickens’ spontaneous combustion case 
(Krook) on physical.t Apart from these 
exceptions, the experiences of Redburn during 
his “ first voyage’’ are singularly free from 
excitement, and even incident. We have one 
or two ‘‘ marine views’’ happily done, though 
not in the artist’s very happiest style. The 
picture of a wreck may be referred to — that 
of a dismantled, water-logged schooner, that 
had been drifting about for weeks ; her bul- 
warks all but gone — the bare stanchions, or 
posts, left standing here and there, splitting 
in two the waves which broke clear over the 
deck—her open main-hatchway yawning 
into view every time she rolled in the trough 
of the sea, and submer, again, with a 
rushing, gurgling sound of many waters ; the 
relic of a jacket nailed atop of the broken 
mainmast, for a signal ; and, sad, stern sight 
— most strange and most unnatural — ‘ three 
dark, green, grassy objects,” lashed, and 
leaning over sideways against the taffrail — 
slowly swaying with every roll, but otherwise 
motionless! ‘here is a spirited sketch, too, 
of the sailor-boy’s first ascent to ‘loose the 
main-skysail’’ — not daring to look down, but 
keeping his eyes glued to the shrouds — 
panting and breathing hard before he is half- 
way up—reaching the ‘‘Jacob’s ladder,”’ 
he at last, to his own amazement, finding 
himself hanging on the skysail yard, holding 
on might and main to the mast, and curling 
his feet round the rigging, as if they were 
another pair of hands; thence gazing at 
length, mute and awe-stricken, on the dark 
midnight sea beneath, which looks like a 
great, black gulf, hemmed in all round by 


* « Redburn,” vol. ii., ch. 27. 
t+ See G@. H Lewes’ Two Letters. 
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heetling black cliffs —the ship below, seem- 
ing like a long narrow plank in the water — 
the boy above, seeming in utter loneliness to 
tread the swart night clouds, and every 
second expecting to find himself falling — 
falling — falling, as he used to feel when the 
nightmare was on him. Redburn managed 
his first ascent deftly, and describes it ad- 
mirably. We, indeed, never have been sed- 
entary dia vvxros On @ main sky-sail; but 
are pretty sure, from these presents, that Mr. 
Melville has. Equally sure, in our own case, 
are we that, had we attained that giddy emi- 
nence, not only should we have expected to find 
ourself falling — falling — falling, but would 
have found ourself, or been found, fallen; which 
Redburn was not. Gallant boy —clear- 
headed, light-hearted, fust-handed, nimble- 
footed !— he deserved to reach the top of the 
tree, and, having reached, to enjoy the sweet 
peril, like blossom that hangs on the bough ; 
and that in time he did come to enjoy it we 
find from his record of the wild delirium there 
is about it— the fine rushing of the blood 
about the heart—the glad thrilling and 
throbbing of the whole system, to find your- 
self tossed up at every pitch into the dents 


of a stormy sky, and hovering like a judg- 
ment angel between heaven and earth ; both 
hands free, with one foot in the rigging, and 


one somewhere behind you in the air. 

The crew, again, are sketched by a true 
draughtsman — though one misses the breadth 
and finish of his corresponding descriptions in 
**Omoo.”’ There is Captain Riga, all soft- 
sawder ashore, all vinegar and mustard at sea 
—a gay Lothario of all inexperienced, sea- 
going youths, from the capital or the country 
0 condoles and sympathizes with them 
in dock, but whom they will not know again 
when he gets out of sight of land, and mounts 
his cast-off clothes, and adjusts his character to 
the shabbiness of his coat, and holds the per- 
plexed lads a little better than his boots, and 
will no more think of addressing them than 
of invoking wooden Donald, the figure-head 
at the ship’s bows. There is Jackson—a 
meagre, consumptive, overbearing bully — 
squinting, broken-nosed, rheumatic — the 
weakest body and strongest will on board — 
‘one glance of whose squinting eye was as 
good as a knock-down, for it was the most 
subtle, deep, infernal-looking eye ever lod 
in a human head,” and must have once 
longed to a wolf, or starved tiger — no oculist 
could ever ‘‘ turn out a glass eye half so cold, 
and snaky, and deadly’? — fit symbol of a 
man who, “ though he could not read a word, 
was spontaneously an atheist,’’ and who, 
during the long night-watches, would enter 
into — ye to prove that there was noth- 
ing to be believed, or loved, or worth living 
for, but everything to be hated, in the wide 
world : in short, ‘a Cain afloat ; branded on 
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his yellow brow with some inscrutable curse ; 
and going about corrupting and searing ever 

heart that beat near him.’’ There is Jac 

Blunt, the “ Irish Cockney,’ with his round 
face like a walrus, and his stumpy figure like 
a porpoise standing on end — full of dreams 
and marine romance —singing songs about 
susceptible mermaids—and holding fast a 
comfortable creed that all sailors are saved, 
having plenty of squalls here below, but fair 
weather aloft. There is Larry, the whale- 
man, or ** blubber-boiler,”’ ever extolling the 
delights of the free and easy Indian Ocean, 
and deprecating civilized life, or, as he — 
it, ‘* snivelization,’’ which has ‘‘ spiled him 
complete, when he might have been a great 
man in Madagasky.”’ There is Dutch Max, 
stolid and seemingly respectable, but a sys- 
tematic bi-(if not poly-)gamist. And there 
is the black cook, serious, metaphysical, 
“and given to talk about original sin’? — 
sitting all Sunday morning over his boiling 
pots, and reading grease-spotted good books ; 
yet tempted to use some bad language occa- 
sionally, when the sea dashes into his stove, 
of cold, wet, stormy mornings. And, to con- 
clude, there is the steward, a dandy mulatto, 
yclept Lavender ; formerly a barber in West- 
Broadway, and still redolent of Cologne water 
and relics of his stock-in-trade there — a sen- 
timental darky, fond of reading ‘“ Charlotte 
Temple,” and carrying a lock of frizzled hair 
in his waistcoat pocket, which he volunteers 
to show you, with his handkerchief to his 
eyes. Mr. Melville is perfectly au fait in 
nautical characterization of this kind, and as 
thoroughly vapid when essaying revelations 
of En lish aristocratic life, and rhapsodies 
about Italian organ-boys, whose broken Eng- 
lish resembles a mixture of ‘ the potent wine 
of Oporto with some delicious syrup,’ and 
who discourse transcendentally and ravish- 
ingly about their mission, and impel the au- 
thor to affirm that a Jew's-harp hath power 
to awaken all the fairies in our soul, and mde 
them dance there, ‘‘as on a moonlit sward 
of violets; and that there is no humblest 
thing with music in it, not a fife, not a negro- 
fiddle, that is not to be reverenced* as much 
as the grandest organ that ever rolled its 
flood-tide of harmony down a cathedral nave ! 
What will Mr. Melville think of our taste, 
when we own to a delight in the cathedral 
organ, but also to an incurable irreverence 
towards street-organ, vagrant fiddle, and per- 
ambulatory fife’ — against which we have a 
habit of shutting the window, and retiring to 
aback room. That we are moved by their 
concord of sweet sounds, we allow; but it is 
toa wish that ¢hey would ‘‘ move on,’’ and 
sometimes to a mental invocation of the police. 


* No parallel passage is that fine saying of Sir 


Thomas Browne in “ Religio Medici,” ii., 9. 
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Whence, ibly, Mr. Melville will infer, on 
a authority, that we are meet only 
‘or 

Treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
and will demand, quoad our critical taste, 


Let no such man be trusted. 


Next came “ White Jacket; or, the World 
in a Man-of-War.’’ The hero’s soubriquet is 
derived from his—shirt, or ‘* white duck 
frock,’’ his only wrap-rascal—a garment 

atched with old socks and old trouser-legs, 

darned and bequilted till stiff as King 
James’ cotton-stuffed and dagger-proof doub- 
let — provided, moreover, with a great variety 
of pockets, pantries, clothes-presses, and 
cupboards, and ‘‘ several unseen recesses 
behind the arras,’’— insomuch, exclaims the 
proud, glad owner, *‘ that my jacket, like an 
old castle, was full of winding stairs, and 
mysterious closets, crypts, and cabinets ; and 
like a confidential writing-desk, abounded in 
snug little out-of-the-way lairs and hiding- 
places, for the storage of valuables.”” The 
adventures of the adventurous proprietor of 
this encyclopedic toga, this cheap magazine 
of a coat, are detailed 1 with that eager vivaci- 
ty, and sometimes that unlicensed extrava- 
gance, which are characteristic of the scribe. 
Some of the sea-pictures are worthy of his 
highest mood — when a fine imagination over- 
rides and represses the chaos of # wanton fan- 
cy. Give him to describe a storm on the wide 
waters — the gallant ship laboring for life and 
against hope —the gigantic masts snapping 
almost under the strain of the top-sails — the 
= bell dismally tolling, and this at murk 
midnight — the rampant billows curling their 
crests in triumph—the gale flattening the 
mariners against the rigging as they toil up- 
wards, while a hurricane of slanting sleet and 
hail pelts them in savage wrath ; and he will 
thrill us quiet landsmen who dwell at home 
at ease. 

»For so successful a trader in ‘ marine 
stores’? as Mr. Melville, ‘‘ The Whale’’ seemed 
a speculation every way big with promise. 
From such a master of his harpoon might 
have been expected a prodigious hit There 
was about blubber and spermaceti something 
unctuously suggestive, with him for whale- 
man. And his three volumes entitled ‘ The 
Whale” undoubtedly contain much vigorous 
description, much wild power, many strikin, 
details. But the effect is distressingly marre 
throughout by an extravagant treatment of 
the subject. The style is. maniacal — mad os 
a March hare — mowing, gibbering, scream- 
ing, like an incurable Bedlamite, reckless of 
keeper or strait-waisteoat. Now it vaults on 
stilts, and performs Bombasies Furioso with 
contortions of figure, and straining strides, 
and swashbuckler fustian, far beyond Pistol in 
that Ancient’s happiest mood. Now it is 
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seized with spasms, acute and convulsive 
enough to excite bewilderment in all be- 
holders, When he pleases, Mr. Melville can 
be ‘so lucid, straightforward, hearty, and un- 
affected, and displays so unmistakable a 
shrewdness, and satirical sense of the ridicu- 
lous, that it is hard to suppose that Ae can 
have indited the rhodomontade to which we 
aliude. Surely the man is a Doppelganger — 
a dual number incarnate (singular though he 
be, in and out of all conscience) : — surely ‘he 
is two single gentlemen ‘rolled into one, but 
retaining their respective idiosyncrasies — the 
one sensible, s ious, observant, graphic, 
and producing admirable matter —the other 
maundering, drivelling, subject to paroxysms, 
cramps, and total collapse, and penning exceed- 
ing many of unaccountable ‘* bosh.’’ 
So that in tackling every new chapter, one is 
di d to question it beforehand, ‘* Under 
which king, Bezonian ?’’ — the sane or the in- 
sane ; the constitutional and legitimate, or the 
absolute and usurping? Writing of Levia- 
than, he exclaims, ‘ Unconsciously my chi- 
rography expands into placard capitals. . Give 
me a condor’s quill! Give me Vesuvius cra- 
ter foran inkstand ! Friends, hold my arms !’’ 
O that his friends had obeyed that summons! 
They might have saved society from a huge 
dose of hyperbolical slang, maudlin sentiment- 
alism, and i-comic bubble and squeak. 
His Yankeeisms are plentiful as blackber- 
ries. ‘I am tormented,’’ quoth he, ‘ with 
an everlasting itch for things remote.” Re- 
mote, too frequently, from good taste, good 
manners, and good sense. We need not pause 
at such expressions as ‘‘ looking a sort of dia- 
bolically — ;?? —** beefsteaks done rare ;’’ 
— ‘‘a speechlessly quick chaotic bundling of 
@ man into eternity ;’’ — ‘* bidding adieu to 
circumspect life, to exist only in a delirious 
throb.” But why wax fast and furious ina 
thousand such paragraphs as these? —‘‘ In 
landlessness alone resides the highest truth, 
indefinite as the Almighty e 
heart, take heart, O Bulkington ! 
grimly, demi-god! Up from the 
ocean-perishing — straight up, 


"Bear thee 
spray of thy 


eaps | 
apotheosis !’’ — ‘* Thou [scil. Spirit of Equal- 
ity] great God! who didst not refuse to the 


swart convict, Bunyan, the pale, tic 
arl; Thou who didst clothe with doubly 
ammered leaves of finest gold the stumped 
and paupered arm of old Cervantes; Thou 
who didst pick up Andrew Jackson from the 
; who didst hurl him u & war- 

orse ; who didst thunder him higher than a 
throne !’’ —~ ‘‘ If such a furious trope may 
stand, his [Captain Ahab's] special lunacy 
stormed his general sanity, and carried it, and 
turned all its concen cannon upon its 
own mad mark , . , then it was, that 
his torn body and gashed suul bled into one 
another ; and so interfusing made him mad.’” 
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—‘¢And the miser-merman, Wisdom, re- 
vealed [to a diving negro] his hoarded heaps ; 
and among the joyous, heartless, ever-juvenile 
eternities, Pip saw the multitudinous, God- 
omnipresent, coral insects, that out of the 
firmament of waters heaved the colossal orbs. 
He saw God’s foot upon the treadle of the 
loom, and spoke it; and therefore his ship- 
mates called him mad.” 

The story itself is a nee wild, furibund 
thing — about Captain Ahab’s vow of revenge 
against one Moby Dick. And who is Moby 
Dickt A fellow of a whale, who has made 
free with the captain’s leg ; so that the cap- 
tain now stumps on ivory, and goes circum- 
navigating the globe in quest of the old of- 
fender, and raves by the hour in a lingo bor- 
rowed from Rabelais, Carlyle, Emerson, news- 
papers trandscendental and transatlantic, and 
the magnificent proems of our Christmas 
pantomimes. Captain Ahab is introduced 
with prodigious efforts at preparation ; and 
there is really no lack of rude power and 
character about his presentment — spoiled, 
however, by the Cambyses’ vein in which he 
dissipates his vigor. His portrait is striking 


— looking ‘‘ like a man cut away from the 
stake, when the fire has overrunningly wasted 
all the limbs without consuming them, or 
— away one particle from their com- 
pacted, aged robustness’ — a man with a brow 


gaunt and ribbed, like the black sand beach 
after some stormy tide has been gnawing it, 
without being able to drag the firm thing from 
its place. Ever since his fell encounter with 
Moby Dick, this impassioned veteran has 
cherished a wild vindictiveness against the 
whale, frantically identifying with him not 
only all his bodily woes, but all his feel- 
ings of exasperation—so that the White 
e swims before him ‘‘ as the monoma- 
niac incarnation of all those malicious agencies 
which some deep men feel eating in them, till 
they are left living on with half a heart and 
half a lung.’’ The amiable cannibal Queequeg 
occasions some stirring and some humorous 
scenes, and is probably the most reasonable 
and cultivated creature of the ship’s company. 
Starbuck and Stubb are both tiresome, in 
different ways. The book is rich with facts 
connected with the natural history of the 
whale, and the whole art and process of 
whaling; and with spirited descriptions of 
that process, which betray an intense straining 
at effect. The climax of the three days’ chase 
_after Moby Dick is highly wrought and stern! 
- exciting ; but the catastrophe, in its whirl o 
ean — fancies, resembles one of Turner’s 
ater nebulous transgressions in gamboge. 
Speaking of the passengers on board Red- 
‘burn’s ship Highlander, Mr. Melville signifi- 
cantly and curtly observes, ‘‘ As for the ladies, 
I have nothing to say concerning them; for 
ladies are like creeds; if you cannot speak 
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well of them, say nothing.””. He will pardon 
us for including in this somewhat: arbitrary 
classification of forms of beauty and forms of 
faith, his own last, and worst production, 
‘* Pierre; or, the Ambiguities.” 

O author of ‘ Typee” and ‘“* Omoo,” we 
admire so cordially the proven capacity of 
your pen, that we entreat you to doff the 
‘* nonnatural sense’’ of your late lucubrations 
— to put off your worser self — and to do your 
better, real self, that justice which its ‘* po- 
tentiality” deserves. 





From the Critic. 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


In a late number of his Memoirs, which 
still appear from time to time in the Presse, 
Dumas gives the following curious scene, 
which is also referred to by Louis Blane : — 


On the 29th of July, at five minutes past mid- 
day, a window at the corner of the Rue St. Flor- 
entine was opened gently. Gently, however, as 
it was opened, a shrill and broken voice cried 
out: “*M. Keiser, M. Keiser, what are you 
doing??? —‘*f am looking into the street, 
prince.”? — ‘*M. Keiser, you will bring the 
people to pillage my house.’’ — ‘* There is no 
danger of that, prince. The troops are beating a 
retreat ; and the people only think of following 
them.’’ — “ Is that really so, M. Keiser ?”’ Then 
the man who had been addressed by the title of 
prince arose, and, limping a few steps towards 
the pendule, said, in a firm and even solemn 
voice: *‘M. Keiser, you may make a note 
upon your tablets that, on the 29th of July, at 
five minutes past twelve in the day, the elder 
branch of the Bourbons ceased to reign in 
France.’’ This old man, who in a prophetic 
tone announced the fall of Charles X., was 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, Prince 
de Bénévent, and formerly Bishop of Autun. 


Apropos of Talleyrand, Dumas relates that 
he was aware of Napoleon’s intention of arrest- 
ing the Duc d’Enghein ten days before it was 
carried into execution, and that he sent a mes- 
senger with instructions to ride post-haste 
and warn the duke of his danger. On the 
road, the courier’s horse fell down, and the 
man unfortunately broke a leg, upon which, 
not liking to entrust the message to any one 
else, he wrote to Talleyrand for further in- 
structions. Meantime, the fatal order had 
been given, and when Talleyrand received the 
news of the accident which had happened to 
his messenger he also received intelligence of 
the duke’s arrest. M. Dumas asserts that 
the Prince de Condé and Louis XVIII. were 
aware of this fact; and hence the pardon ac- 
corded to the republican and Bonapartist 
heresies of Talleyrand. 

In a feuilleton of the Patrie, M.,J. A. Bar- 
bier gives the following account of Literature 
among the Arabs : — 
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All their literature consists of stories and 
tales, like those of the ‘‘ Thousand and One 
Nights ;’’ they have a great passion for that kind 
of story, and suffer them to occupy the greater 
part of their leisure hours, which are frequent 
and long. In the evening they sit upon a 
mat, at the door of the tent —or under cover, 
if it be cold —and there, ranged in a circle 
around a little fire, with pipe in mouth and legs 
crossed after the fashion of our tailors, they 
reflect in silence, when, suddenly, generally the 
oldest man in-the company starts with —‘** Once 
upon a time,’’ and continues until the adven- 
tures of a young cheykh with a damsel are ter- 
minated ; he tells how the young man first be- 
held his mistress, and how he fell in love with 
her ; feature by feature he portrays the maiden 
—her black eyes, large and gentle as those of 
the gazelle ; her melancholy gaze ; her eyebrows, 
bent like two bows of ebony ; her figure, straight 
and supple as a lance; he omits not her light 
step, nor her eyelids darkened with khol, nor 
her lips painted with blue, nor her nails tinged 
with henna ; and then he speaks of the young 
man, so enamored and consumed by love that 
his body is positively without a shadow. At 
length, after leading the young lovers through 
difficulties and captivity, he concludes, to the 
satisfaction of his audience, by reiiniting them 
in happiness and peace under the shadow of the 
paternal roof. Such is the literature of the 
Arabs. 


M. Jules Lecomte, the amusing feuilletonist 
of the Indépendance, adds his testimony to the 
mass of evidence in existence on the subject 
of table-moving. He, however, goes still 
further, and solemnly declares that he himself 
has been turned round by the influence of the 
human magnetic chain, We starts, as the 
most credulous always do, by declaring that 
he was originally a most violent sceptic; but 
that, being at the charming country residence 
of a gentleman, whose name he states to be 
celebrated in the world of letters, but which, 
it is to he presumed on that account, he does 
not disclose, the experiment was tried upon 
himself. The experimentalists were two ladies, 
one ‘* the charming wife of the host,’’ and the 
other an eligible spinster, and a gentleman ; 
the rest let M. Lecomte tell in his own words. 


The two operatrixes mounted upon footstools 
to enable them, without fatigue, to place their 
hands upon ‘my shoulders. The lady of the 
house turned back the collar of my coat, and 
the six hands, joined by the little fingers, sur- 
rounded me with the magnetic chain. After 
five or six minutes, I thought I felt —‘‘ Bah !”’ 
said I to myself, ‘* it is nothing but‘an instinctive 
desire to turn round, and the reason is very 
simple indeed. Are there not two charming 
women behind me? Any one would turn round.”” 
But presently it seemed — it seemed — how can 
I explain the fact? An involuntary power 
seemed to be exercised upon my person. I 
trusted merely to the inertia, reserving the ex- 
pedient of resistance, and the body turned half 
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round, compelling the feet and legs to follow 
unresistingly. The ladies broke out with ac- 
clamations of triumph. ‘‘ One moment,”’ said I ; 
** I will replace myself, and I warn you that I 
will resist with all my might, even ifit hurt me. 
Proceed.’? Well, resistance was absolutely im- 
possible. In a few seconds I was turned round 
again by some unknown force, which mastered 
me so that I could no longer laugh at it. The 
ladies were overjoyed at my defeat, and wished 
to vary the experiment. I had hitherto rotated, 
towa the right ; they wished to make me 
turn towards the left. To effect this, it was 
merely necessary to place the little finger to- 
wards the left ; and Iturned. ‘‘ This,’’ said I, 
‘* isthe magnetic fluid.’’ 


This same M. Lecomte indulges us with the 
following opinion with regard to Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, who, by-the-by, is exciting no 
small attention among the smaller feuilleton- 
ists. After introducing Mrs. Stowe as “ this 
celebrated black-stocking,”’ he proceeds : — 


For our part we did not expect to see this 
brave and homely Yankee, who has doubtless 
written a curious and moving book when she 
ought to have been busy about the conjugal 
turtle-soup and her little one’s frock, take so 
vain-gloriously to herself her English, Irish, and 
Scotch popularity, and, laying her knitting- 
needles by, make an exhibition of her quinqua- 
genarian face to the gaping crowd. There is 
nothing but reverend discourses and aldermanic 
speeches guiding the floods of negrophilists in 
her way. A thousand toasts are drunk to her 
praise ; men get drunk in honor of her ; and 
everywhere as she passes, with her spectacles on 
her nose,’she hears nothing but the whiskey- 
steeped cry — ‘‘ Hurrah for Mistress Stowe ! 
Mistress Beecher forever !”’ 





The Sea-Weed Collector’s Guide ; contain- 
ing Plain Instructions for Collecting and Pre- 
serving, and a List of all the known — 
and Localities in Great Britain. By J. 3, 
M. D., Devonport. 

A useful little book for those who may like to 
turn their sea-side ramble to account, or who 
are already amateur algologists. The Sea- 
Weed Collector’s Guide contains practical in- 
structions for gathering and preserving speci- 
mens, as well as the best methods of proceeding 
to search for them. There are also classified 
lists of British marine alge, and of the places 
where they are generally found. — Speci ztor. 





Sweet oil is said to be one of the most effective 
weapons that can be used against bed-bugs. To 
drive these midnight depredators from your bed 
all that is necessary is to take a feather and oi 
the joints and crevices well. After remaining 
several days, by rubbing it off with a woollen 
cloth, it will give bedsteads a handsome polish 
and prevent any further visits for a long time, 
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From the Athenzum. 


The British Jews. By the Rev. Joun Mutts. 
Houlston & Stoneman. 


Tae Asian mystery isa subject on which 
there has been not a little romantic specula- 
tion ; that the same kind of mystery lies at 
our own doors — that forms of life as ancient 
as the Pyramids—that a cyclopedia of 
thought and emotion as strange as anything 
to be found in the pages of Paulo or the story 
of the Aztec cities— may be found in the 
Minories or Houndsditch, is a circumstance on 
which few perhaps give themselves time to 
reflect. Yet so it is. Within-a minute’s 
walk of the Exchange, under the shadow of 
the great edifice which is the seat of our 
Eastern empire, dwells a race of men whose 
story is bound up in a marvellous way with 
that of all mankind, yet who live in a state of 

anent isolation from their fellows, follow- 
ing @ law which almost antedates civilization 
itself, and spurning in their pride and tenacity 
of purpose every light of more recent ages as 
for them unavailing or superfluous. If we 
pause to consider, it will probably strike us as 
strange that the circumstance has not inspired 
a deeper interest. A living Jew, faithful to 
the rite of his fathers, is an historical docu- 
ment of the most remarkable kind. He isa 
witness for past modes of thought. He isa 


proof of the enduring power of such institu- 
tions as happen to be in harmony with national 


character. He is a guarantee, certain and 
involuntary, of the truth of the leading lines 
of the world’s history for nearly four thousand 


ars. 
y Most readers have read in Mr, Disraeli’s 
novels of the poor child of Israel going forth to 
some Whitechapel market in search of ‘ the 
palm leaves, the myrtle, and the weeping 
willow,’’ with which he is commanded by the 
ancient law to decorate his humble dwelling 
in the fall, and to celebrate even amidst the 
filth and fogs of London the harvest of the 
vine. In his adherence to this ancient law 
the Hebrew defies time and place alike. He 
makes his bower in a yard in Houndsditch as 
his fathers built their bowers in the sunny 
gardens of Palestine ages before the captivity 
of Babylon. He treats his child just as Abra- 
ham ‘treated the children of his house, He 
still says his pepe in the old Chaldee 
patois, though he does not comprehend one 
word of what he utters. In the service of 
his festival he wears a cabalistic garb the form 
of which remains, though the meaning has 
long been lost. He holds it a deadly crime 
to light the lamp with his own hand. He is 
inspired with hopes and actuated by passions 
to which all men else are strangers — and in 
the lowest depths of poverty and degradation 
he nurses in his soul the consoling thought of 
a future return to material prosperity and in- 
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tellectual sway. Had some Mandeville fallen 
in with such a people, his accounts of them 
would scarcely have helped to sustain his 
reputation as a truth-teller — had a Stephens 
found them clustered round some ancient 
temple of Mexico, scientific and literary mis- 
sions would have been sent out to study their 
manners and modes of life. Yet the London 
Hebrew, the living riddle of the world, was 
until now a being all but unknown to the 
other dwellers in the great city. 

Mr. Mills, the writer of the able and inter- 
esting work before us, says, that there are 
about 30,000 Jews in the United Kingdom : 
—of these 25,000 reside in London and its 
suburbs. They are divided into two grand 
Se is the case with almost all re- 
igious bodies —Christians, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists and Confucians. These parties 
are, the Sephardim, the descendants of the 
Jews of Spain and Portugal, and the Ashke- 
nasim, the immigrants from Germany and Po- 
land. The Ashkenasim are the most numer- 
ous — and — + ni of a have 
8 nearly all the Hebrew poets and writers 
roy 4 pr times have cnatetbated to the 
intellectual movements of Europe. The 
Sephardim, however, affect to be of purer 
blood. and higher rank in the nation : —Si- 
donia, as will be remembered, claims to be of 
the Sephardim. 

It has not been easy, however, to close the 
synagogue against the searching and subtle 
spirit of reform. Of late years there have ap- 
peared, even in Israel, sceptics and protesters : 
—the great point of the dispute being, thus 
far, the divine authority of the Talmud or oral 
law, together with some minor differences 
about long rituals and other matters not 
quite in harmony with English habits. On 
these grounds of appeal a new synagogue has 
been built— and some members of the Se- 
phardim and the Ashkenasim have been drawn 
away to the Reformed Congregation. 

After thus much of preliminary remark, we 
turn to Mr. Mills’ pages for a few curious ex- 
tracts and illustrations. On the oldest and 
newest of all subjects —love and marriage — 
he writes : — 


There is a great antipathy among the Jewish 
people to celibacy. The Rabbins teach that 
every Jew ought to marry, and that early. This 
is founded upon the command in Genesis i. 28 : 
‘* Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.’’ The proper age generally recommended 
is from Bar Mitsvah to eighteen. This rule, 
however, is not strictly kept by the British 
Jews —they frequently marry at a similar age 
to that of their Gentile neighbors. The restric- 
tion in intercourse among the two sexes, and 
other circumstances in Jewish society, have given 
rise to aclass of persons called Shadchanim, 
whose business it is to act as match-makers. 
The Shadchan, after selecting the parties, and 
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settling the affair in his own mind, makes the 
first proposals to the parents, or guardians ; and, 
if approved of on both sides, the young couple 
begin their courtship. The Shadchan is not so 
much in request as formerly, nor as he yet is in 
some other countries on the continent ; as most 
marriages here are from mutual affection. 


The law of divorce among the Jews is very 
curious, and very much against the weaker 
sex— more perhaps than even Milton would 
have desired. . Every Hebrew has a right to 
put away his wife. Mr. Mills, however, 
says: — 


The British Jews, as far as we have learned, 
are not allowed to divorce their wives, unless, 
from a lack of love and sympathy, they should 
lead a quarrelsome and miserable life, or that 
she be proved guilty of adultery. 


What follows would be difficult to reconcile 
with the laws of England : — 


There is another method of divorcement, which 
is called Get ngal Tenai, a conditional divorce- 
ment. This is usually done when a husband 
goes to any remote part of the world for a 
length of time exceeding three years. Upon 
such an occasion the Get is drawn up to the 
following import— ‘‘ That unless the husband 
returns to his wife, or sends for her to reside 
with him abroad, within the time therein 
specified, all former agreements, contracts, 
deeds and other matrimonial engagements be- 
tween them, are to be, and to remain cancelled 
and destroyed, and totally null and void forever 
after — and that it shall, is, and may be, from and 
after the expiration of the time specified in the 
bill of divorcement aforesaid, lawful for her to 
dispose of herself in marriage to whom she 
pleases, the same as if no marriage had ever 
subsisted or been contracted between her and 
any other person heretofore. And that the 
aforesaid conditional bill of divorcement shall, at 
the end of the time therein set down for the 
husband’s return, in case of his not returning, 
be deemed an absolute bill of divorcement, irrev- 
ocable forever.’? The Get is read by the Rabbi, 
and signed by the parties, in the presence of a 
Minyan. The ceremony being over, the Get 
is delivered to the custody of the wife. Some- 
times Jewish parents marry their children at a 
very early age, although the marriage cannot be 
consummated until they reach the years of 
maturity. Under such circumstances, if a girl 
under ten years be married to a man whom she 
loved not, she is entitled to a divorcement till 
she be of age, i. e., twelve years and a day. 
This she does in the following manner. She 
seeks out two witnesses, who are men of good 
character in the Jewish faith, when she declares 
to them that she will not have such an one. 
This declaration they put down in writing, sign 
it, and deliver it to her ; when she is at liberty 
to marry whom she pleases. The divorced 
couple may marry again if they choose. This 
has occurred in many instances, But if the di- 
vorcement took place for adultery, they are 
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never allowed to come together a second time — 
nor is she to marry the person implicated with 
her in the guilt ; but she may marry any one 
else. 





A chapter on the “‘ Jewess’’ may be safel 
recommended to the strong-minded women 0 
England as an exposition of their favorite doc- 
trine of ‘‘ Woman and her Master.’’ Here is 
one instance out of many : — 


In a social point of view there is no more dis- 
tinction made between the sexes among the 
Jews than among their Gentile neighbors ; but 
in a religious sense there is a deep line of de- 
marcation made between male and female. The 
females constitute no part of the congregation ; 
consequently they are separated from the males ; 
nor are they allowed to join in any part of the 
public worship. All the duties of congregational 
worship, whether in a private Minyan or in the 
synagogue, devolve entirely upon the male 
portion. On account of this religious difference, 
the Jew is taught to repeat his daily prayers, 
— ** Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe, who hast not made me a woman.’’ 
The Jewess, on the other hand, says — “* Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, King of the universe, who 
hast made me according to thy will.’ 


What follows, while it may be taken as 

rt of the same argument, is also an interest- 
ing illustration of a very curious passage in 
sacred story : — 


The Jewish wife, as well as her Gentile neigh- 
bor, may become a widow. When such happens, 
and she be without issue, itis the duty of her 
husband’s brother to take her in marriage, or to 
set her free to marry any other person ; this 
ceremony of giving her leave to marry another 
is called Chalitzah, i. e., the taking off of the 
shoes, and is founded on Deut. xxv. 5—10. 
Should the living brother be born after the de- 
cease of the dead brother, he is not under obli- 
gation to marry his sister-in-law ; or, should he 
already be married, he is only expected to put 
her free, for without this freedom she cannot 
marry a second time. This ceremony is per- 
formed in the following manner :— the parties 
having informed the authorities of the fact, it is 
announced in the synagogue in the evening that 
a Chalitzah will take place the following morn- 
ing. After the morning service, according to 
the announcement, three Rabbis, the required 
witnesses, and the parties, meet ; after hearing 
their statement, the Chief Rabbi questions the 
young man, and, when he finds him determined 
not to marry his brother’s widow, calls for the 
shoe. This shoe is of a peculiar make, and 
used for this purpose only. It is made of black 
cloth list, of pointed form, and two long laces 
attached thereto ; it is always kept in the syna- 
gogue. When brought forward, the Rabbi com- 
mands the man to put it on, after doing which, 
he twists and ties the laces around his leg. The 
woman is then led by the Rabbi to the man, and 
taught to repeat the following in Hebrew : — 
‘* My husband’s brother refuseth to raise up unto 
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his brother a name in Israel ; he will not per- 
furm the duty of my husband’s brother.’? In 
answer, he repeats : — ‘‘ I like not to take her.”’ 
The woman then unravels the knots, which is 
rather a troublesome affair, as she must do it 
with her right hand only — takes off the shoe, 
throws it upon the ground, and spits before the 
man, repeating, after the Rabbi, the following : 
— ‘So shall it be done unto that man that.will 
not build up his brother’s house ; and his name 
shall be called in Israel, The house of him that 
hath his shoe loosed.’ All those present re- 
spond, “His shoe is loosed! his shoe is 
loosed ! his shoe is loosed !’’ After this the 
Rabbi declares the woman free to marry whom- 
ever she may, and the secretary of the syna- 
gogue gives her a writing to that effect when the 
ceremony is over. 


As a ‘better observance of the Sabbath’’ 
is one of the questions under discussion at 
many tables, and in all newspapers among 
ourselves, it may be interesting to see how 
— things are managed by the stern He- 

rew :-— 


It is unlawful to ride on horseback, or in a 
carriage — to walk more than a mile from their 
dwellings — to transact business of any kind — 
to meddle with any tool—to write —to play 
upon any musical instrument — to bathe — to 
comb the hair ; and even to carry a pin in their 
clothes which is unnecessary. These, and a 
great many others, are complied with by the 
most rigid. There is one command, however, 
in the law of Moses, to which all Jews most 
scrupulously adhere — ‘‘ Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath 
day’? (Exod. xxxv. 3). Consequently they 
never light fire, or a lamp, or a candle, on the 
Sabbath, nor eat food prepared on that day — 
all must be done on the Friday. As it is im- 
possible to spend the Sabbath, in cold climates, 
without fire and light, the Jewish families who 
keep servants make it a pointto have a Gentile 
in their service to do these things ; and, amongst 
the humbler classes, a number of families 

mnerally unite in securing the service of a 

entile neighbor for the day. We believe that 
nothing could wound the conscience of a Jew 
more than to be under the necessity of putting 
fuel on his fire or snuffing his candles on the 
Sabbath. 


Further than this we may not follow our 
expositor of Hebrew manners and customs ; 
but we will not close our notice of a book 
from which we have gained instruction with- 
out warmly recommending it to the reader’s 
attention. 





From the Life of Haydon. 
WILKIE’S FIRST LONDON PICTURE. 
History of Wilkie’s first London picture, 


The Village Politicians. The Sir George here 
spoken of is Sir George Beaumont : — 


By the end of March or so, Wilkie had finished 
Lord Mansfield’s commission, and Jack told me 





it was quite equal to Teniers in handling, and 
superior in the telling of the story. I was sur- 
prised, and owned that I could not feel its worth, 
my object was so different. By degrees, as I 
watched its progress, I began to perceive the 
excellence of its expression, but I disliked its 
insignificant size, and perhaps altogether I did 
not think highly of it. It was not like Titian, 
had no impasto, and was so thinly painted ; yet 
everybody seemed so struck with Wilkie’s 
genius that I imagined I must be wrong. 
Jackson told Lord Mulgrave and Sir George of this 
production of the young student, and they sent 
him away to bring it down to Harley street. 
Wilkie was out, and so Lord Mulgrave and Sir 
George called the next day, saw the picture, and 
were so electrified with it that theyeach gave him 
a commission, one for the Blind Fiddler, and the 
other for the Rent Day. Wilkie was now up in 
high life, and if a young man wanted to be 
puffed at dinners until academicians became 
black in the face, Lord Mulgrave and Sir George 
were the men. 

All this delighted and stimulated both Jackson 
and me. Wilkie had got the start of us, but he 
had been studying for five years at Edinburgh. 
My ambition was so excited that I determined to 
begin painting at once. The Exhibition time of 
1806 approached, and Wilkie began to make a 
great noise. Sir George described him as ‘‘a 
young man who came to London, saw a picture 
of Teniers, went home and at once painted the 
Village Politicians.’”? That was the wonder! at 
once! ‘At once! my dear Lady Mulgrave, at 
once !’’ and off all crowded to the little parlor of 
No. 8, Norton street, to see the picture painted 
by the young Scotchman, who never painted a 
picture or saw one, until the morning when he 
saw the Teniers, and then he rushed home and 
produced the Politicians! Personal appearance 
is everything in high life. A good air and con- 
fident modesty make a great impression. Wilkie 
was a pale, retiring, awkward, hard-working, 
and not over-fed student. The women did not 
report well to each other of the artist, but his 
picture was wonderful! The last day for send- 
ing in the pictures arrived, and Jackson told me 
that he remained late at night, endeavoring to 
persuade Wilkie to send his picture in; but 
such was his timidity and modesty, that he 
really did not seem to believe in its merit, nor 
had he fully consented when Jackson took his 
leave. However, to the Academy it went, and 
there I will leave it for the present. 

During the progress of the picture his em 
ployer called, and said, towards its conclusion, 
** What amI to pay you for this picture, Mr. 
Wilkie ?’’? Wilkie, timid and trembling, said, ‘I 
hope your lordship will not think fifteen guineas 
too much.’’ ‘* Fifteen guineas !’’ replied his 
lordship, ‘* why, that is rather too much ; you 
had better consult your friends, Mr. Wilkie.”’ 

‘* Fifteen guineas !’’ I said when I heard it, 
‘*a hundred and fifty guineas is not too much. 
Don’t you let him have it, my dear Wilkie.”’ 
Everybody was of the same opinion. In the 
mean time his lordship had heard the picture 
talked about. Suddenly in he popped upon 
Wilkie, looked, admired, and said, ‘I believe, 
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Mr. Wilkie, that I owe you fifteen guineas ; I 
will give you a cheque.’’? ‘No,’ replied 
Wilkie, ‘‘ your lordship told me to consult my 


friends, as you thought it too much ; I have| paper 


done so, and they agree that it is too little.’’ 
*©Q, but I considered it a bargain !’’ said Lord 
Mansfield, rising and leaving the room. On the 
hanging day the academicians were so delighted 
that they hung it on the chimney, the best place 
for a fine picture. On the private day there 
was a crowd about it, and at the dinner. Angers- 
tein took the prince up to see it. 

On the Sunday (the next day) I read in the 
News, ‘*.4 young man by the name of Wilkie, 
a Scotchman, has a very extraordinary work.’’ 
I was in the clouds, hurried over my breakfast, 

‘rushed away, met Jackson, who joined me, and 
we both bolted into Wilkie’s room. I roared 
out, ‘* Wilkie, my boy, your name is in the 
paper !’’ ‘Is itrea-al-ly?’’ said David. I read 
the puff—we huzzaed, and taking hands all 
three danced round the table, until we were 
tired ! 


Wilkie walked arm-in-arm with Haydon to 
the exhibition of his first picture in the Royal 
Academy. They approached, but there was 
no getting to it for the admiring crowd. 
‘* Wilkie, pale as death, kept saying, ‘ Dear, 
dear, it’s jest wonderful!’ ”’ ‘The painter 
triumphed, and Lord Mansfield doubled his 
price : — 


We dined at John O’Groat’s, Rupert street, 
and going home with Wilkie, we found his table 
covered with cards of people of fashion, people 
of no fashion, and people of every fashion. The 
rush was tremendous — Wilkie became drunk 
with success and very idle. Several friends 
interfered with Lord Mansfield, and Wilkie was 
advised to call. He did. His lordship said, 
‘she considered it a bargain.’’ ‘* Did you on 
your honor, my lord ?’’ asked Wilkie. ‘‘I did 
upon my honor,’’ replied Lord Mansfield. 
‘¢ Then,”’ said Wilkie, ‘* the picture is your lord- 
ship’s for fifteen guineas.’ ‘* Now,’ said Lord 
Mansfield, ‘* [ hope you will accept a cheque for 
thirty guineas.” This I had from Wilkie’s own 
mouth, and his veracity is unquestionable. 

Thus, then, one of the trio — Wilkie, Jackson, 
and Haydon — was fairly launched on the world. 
Wilkie soon became a constant guest at Lord 
Mulgrave’s, and as [ was frequently talked about 
I was not long behind my sincere friends. 

With the weakness of our poor nature, Wilkie 
became visibly affected by his fame — talked 
very grandly — bought new coats— dressed like a 
dandy, but in vain tried to look one. While we 
were at Bell's his pale anxious look, his evident 

verty and struggle, his broad Scotch accent, 

nad all excited the humor of those students who 
were better off, and to quiz Wilkie was the 
joke. I remember he came one day with some 
very fine yellow drawing , and we all said, 
‘Why, Wilkie ! where the deuce did you get 
this? bring us a quire to-morrow.’’? He prom- 
ised he would. The next day, and the day after, 
no drawing paper! At last we became enraged, 
and begged him, as he seemed so unwilling to 
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bring us any, to give us the man’s address, 
‘** Weel, weel,”’ said Wilkie, ** jest give me the 


money first, and ye’ll be sure to have the 
? There was such an evident want of 
youthful heart and trust in this that we all roared 
at him. 

** Ah! Davie, Davie,’’ said one, ‘* ye come 
frae Fife.”? ‘‘ And that’s just the Scotch part 
of Scotland,’’ said another, and so on for the 
rest of the day. His peculiar genius showed 
itself one day when I was eagerly drawing the 
skeleton. The oddity of the skeleton, with its 
eyeless holes and bare bones, and my earnest 
expression, formed such a contrast, that Wilkie, 
instead of making his study at the same time, 
struck with the humor of my position and look, 
sketched it into his anatomical book, and 
laughed long and loudly over his successful 
caricature. 

We had a second course with Bell, and when 
Wilkie came among the students again, his 
Scotch friends commenced their old jokes, but, 
alas ! Wilkie had proved his great genius before 
the world, and their jokes fell dead. 


This early manifestation of a power born 
mature in one of immature age, for Wilkie 
was not yet twenty-one, and of the depth of 
which the possessor was unconscious, indi- 
cated genius of a true order. We must make 
room for another pleasant extract illustrative 
of the painter’s character at this early pericd 
of his career : — 


Now that he was richer than he had been for 
some time, his first thoughts were turned to- 
wards his mother and sister. Something of vast 
importance was brewing, we could not imagine 
what —I feared a large picture, before I was 
ready — but at last I, as his particular friend, 
received an invitation to tea, and after one of our 
usual discussions on art, he took me into another 
room, and there—spread out in glittering 
triumph —were two new bonnets, two new 
shawls, ribbons, and satins, and Heaven knows 
what, to astonish the natives of Cults, and to 
enable Wilkie’s venerable father, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield, to preach a sermon on the vanity 
of woman, whilst his wife and daughter were 
shining in the splendor of fashion from the dress- 
makers at the west end of London. 

I never saw such amiable simplicity of rustic 
triumph as glittered in Wilkie’s expressive 
face. I felt my attachment increased. I saw 
through his selfish exterior that there was 
a heart certainly underneath —but I am not 
quite certain after thirty-six years! Then came 
the packing, then the dangers by sea, and the 
dangers by land. Then the landlady, and her 
daughter, and all her friends, were in consulta- 
tion deep, and profound were the discussions how 
to secure ‘‘ those sweet bonnets from being 
crushed’? and ‘‘ those charming ribbons from 
sea-water.’’ ‘There was nothing like it,’ as 
Burke said to Boswell, on Johnson’s dining with 
Wilkes, ‘‘in the whole circle of diplomacy.”’ 
All the time Wilkie stood by, eager and interested 
beyond belief, till his conscience began to 
prick him, and he said to me, ‘‘I have just been 
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very idle,”’ and so for a couple of days he set to, 
heart and soul, at the Blind Fiddler for Sir 
George. The progress of this perfect production 
I watched with delight ; I conceived the world 
must be right, and if [ could not see his superi- 
ority that [ must be wrong. I therefore studied 
his proceeding as he went on, and gained from 
him great and useful knowledge. ‘‘ What is 
this, and that, and that for?’’ brought out 
answers which I stored up. His knowledge in 
composition was exquisite. The remarks he made 
to me relating to his own pictures, [ looked into 
Raffaelle for, and found them applied there, and 
then it was evident to me that Wilkie’s present 
pictures concealed deep principles of the ‘* ponere 
totum’’ which I did not know. It was through 
ignorance and not superior knowledge that at 
first I could not perceive his excellence. This 
was a great and useful discovery ; I found this 
thin, tall, bony fellow, as Jackson called him, a 
great master at twenty ! 





From the Press. 
MR. MACAULAY. 


Tue defects of Mr. Macaulay as a senator 
are becoming more visible in every session. 
Retaining all that brilliancy and grace of 
style which have made him matchless amongst 
essayists, he has not grown in power as a 
politician, and he has ceased to give hopes 
that he might ever become a man of action. 
Ile is an ornament rather than a support of 
his party, and is more qualified to record its 
annals than to indicate its future policy. He 
is a lecturer on statesmanship, not a states- 
man himself; and in political life graduates 
only as a man of words. We never hear him 
— on any subject without thinking of 

urke’s sarcasm upon men who are wise only 
on past events — ‘ Retrospective wisdom and 
historical sagacity are very convenient things, 
and serve admirably to reconcile the old 
quarrel between speculation and practice.”’ 
Capacity for literature, and not for public 
affairs, is his master faculty. He can shine, 
bat he cannot suggest; he can declaim, but 
he cannot create ; he can lecture, but he can- 
not rule. Always to please, and often to in- 
struct his hearers, is to him an easier task 
than to take part in governing his age. 

These thoughts, or similar ones, are, we 
have reason to think, the conclusions at which 
Mr. Macaulay’s political friends have arrived. 
We know of ourselves that such a view of his 
parliamentary character was taken amongst 
members of the House of Commons after his 


irrelevant and declamatory speech on the India 
Bill. The question was, how a hundred and 
fifty millions of men were to be best governed ; 
and Mr. Macaulay, after years of Indian resi- 
dence, and familiarity with the subject, could 
do nothing better than say difto to such a 
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legislator as Sir Charles Wood! It seemed to 
be a foregone conclusion that the Coalition 
Cabinet could produce nothing better than 
this trampery India Bill; and To ! Mr. Mac- 
aulay assumes the office, not of ruler or states- 
man, but of panegyrist toa scheme that proves 
the existence of evils which it does nothing to 
redress; while it creates mischiefs against 
which it devises no safeguards. India wants 
a system, and Mr. Macaulay gives it a speech! 
The ministry wants ideas and large views, 
and Mr. Macaulay gives it his words. The 
Indians crave for justice — how unreasonable 
is their demand, when Mr. Macaulay can talk 
for hours about it, and leave their claims 
where he found them ! 
We make these remarks because the Coa- 
lition quotes Mr. Macaulay as an authority 
upon India. Upon any question coming with- 
in the range of his special aptitude as a critic 
we will read or hear Mr. Macaulay with great 
pleasure. But upon actual things, as dis- 
tinguished from mere books, we do not hold 
his judgment as important. On the three 
at questions of past years, the Corn Laws, 
ational Education, and the Government of 
Ireland, Mr. Macaulay, with great opportuni- 
ties in his power, has pone absolutely norsine. 
When we recollect that large hiatus in his 
olitical life, and think over his hazy and 
Enemy speech of last Friday, we are disposed 
to concur in the verdict passed upon him by the 
late Sydney Smith, at the dinner-table of a 
late distinguished bibliopole. When the 
question was discussed why Mr. Macaulay had 
committed so great a blunder as to date his 
electioneering address from ‘‘ Windsor Cas- 
tle,’’ some attributed it to the foppishness of 
a Liberal just placed in office ; others put it 
down to the forgetfulness of social forms some- 
times seen in his literary character ; but Syd- 
ney Smith, who was present, on being a 
= to for his opinion, uttered one of the 
t of his many happy mots : 
‘“« Pshaw ! sir, Macaulay is a mere Book 1n 
Breecues,’’ 





Waat Arpent Spirit HAS DONE IN TEN 
Years In THE Unitep States. —1. It has cost 
the nation a direct expense of 600,000,000 dol- 
lars. 2. It has cost the nation an indirect ex- 
pense of 600,000,000 dollars. 3. It has destroyed 
800,000 lives. 4. It has sent 100,000 children 
to the poor-house. 5. It has consigned at least 
150,000 persons to the jails and penitentiaries. 
6. It has made at least 1000 maniacs. 7. It has 
instigated to the commission of 1500 murders. 
8. It has caused 2000 persons to commit suicide. 
9. It has burned or otherwise destroyed property 
to the amount of 10,000,000 dollars. ib. i hes 
made 200,000 widows, and 1,000,000 of orphan 
children. — Edward Everett. 





MOORE’S LETTERS TO POWER. 


From the Athenzum. 
MOORE’S LETTERS TO POWER. 


Catalogue of a Collection of upwards of One 
Thousand Autograph Letters, addressed by 
Thomas Moore to Mr. James Power, his 
Music Publisher, between the Years 1808 and 
1836. 


Sucu is the commencement of the title-page 
of a catalogue of one hundred and thirty-one 
pages just issued to the public by Messrs. 

uttick & Simpson, “‘ Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, at their Great Room, 191 Picca- 
dilly.” What follows on the wy e runs 
verbatim thus — “ Fifty-seven of which only 
(with omissions) have been printed by the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell in the Memoirs, 
Journal, and. Correspondence of the Poet ; 
also unpublished and published Autograph 
Manuscript Music, Corrected Proofs, &c., 4 
Moore, Sir John Stevenson, Sir Henry R. 
Bishop, Wade, Leigh Hunt, Novello, &c., 
including a large portion of the original MSS. 
for the Irish Melodies, Sacred Songs, National 
Melodies, Evenings in Greece, the Summer 
Féte, Legendary Ballads, and Unfinished 
Works.’’ ‘There is more of this; for the 
title, like many a bill of fare, runs to an in- 
ordinate length. Here, then, in the very 
middle of Lord John’s labors on the ‘“ Life 
of Moore,”’ a sale occurs of the very best ma- 
terials for the work which he has in hand. 
It embraces upwards of one thousand letters 
extending over the best period of Moore’s 
life, and addressed to his music publisher on 
matters of every description — music, poetry, 
scandal, domestic necessities, and money 
matters : — for Mr. Power was employed by 
Moore in every useful office, and was, it is 
clear, a good and fuithful friend to the poet, 
better than publishers are thought to be by 
authors generally. He was, indeed, what 
the t himself calls him, ‘* Bill Accepter 
and Fish-Agent,’’ besides many other “‘ &c., 
&ec.,”? too numerous to mention, 

These letters from Moore to Power would 
appear at first sight to bear the same relation 
to the life of Moore as Burns’ corres nce 
with Thomson bears to the life of Burns. On 
examination, however, they are very different. 
The Scottish t writes enthusiastically to 
his music publisher about songs and music — 
scorning remuncration — writing for love’s 
sake alone —and only at the last gasp of life, 
when a gaol is before him, and he foresees 
a helpless widow and four children, does he 
ask for money, and that a trifle—a ten 
pound note. ‘Ten pounds! for fifty and more 
songs, such as ring from side to side of Eu- 
rope. The Irish poet also writes to his music 
publisher about music : —his heart is in his 
subjects, his fingers you would think are 
eternally on the harp of Erin, and yet -his 
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hand is everlastingly in his publisner’s 
pocket. We wish that Burns could have had 
a little touch of Moore’s knowledge of ‘‘ the 
trade,’’? emphatically so called. No two 
national song-writers so alike in genius were 
ever so unlike in character as the Ayrshire 
Ploughman and the poet of whom Ireland is 
so justly proud. Nor can this dissimilarity 
be better illustrated than in the two days’ 
sale of Moore’s letters to Power, forming the 
materials of the catalogue before us — enough 
in bulk alone to fill a ‘“*'Two-penny Post 
Bag.” 

We have had occasion to remark before, that 
no portion of an author’s correspondence is 
more’ interesting than that which he has held 
with his publisher. His letters generally 
relate to the pom and sale of his works, 
his wants, his weaknesses, and not un- 
frequently to the gossip of the day. We 
have a capital taste of Dryden in the few 
letters of his which have reached us addressed 
to Tonson ; — Shenstone never wrote so natu- 
rally as he did to Robert Dodsley, his book- 
seller ; Goldsmith is seen in all his sufferings 
and necessities in his letters to Griffith and 
Newbery ; Scott’s letters to Ballantyne are 
among the most valuable of the many printed 
by Mr. Lockhart; and Byron's letters to 

urray are surely among the most readable 
of those printed by Moore in his life of the 
noble poet. Who would not like to see 
Shakspeare’s correspondence with his sta- 
tioner about the sale of ‘* Venus and Adonis,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece ;” —or Milton's 
with Simmons about the sale of ‘ Paradise 
Lost?”? Do we not read with unflagging 
interest every portion of Burns’ correspond- 
ence with George Thomson; and have we 
not had occasion of late to chronicle the sale 
of the poet’s autograph correspondence with 
his music publisher at a price nearly equal to 
that which the poet received for the whole of 
his writings? Had the correspondence of our 
great publishers been kept together, we 
should 0 better illustrations of our literary 
history than our present materials too scant- 
ily supply. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have been con- 
siderate enough to give us in this ee at a 
taste of Moore’s correspondence with Power 
in several well-selected extracts. From these 
we now intend to draw almost at random — 
enlarging. our materials, however, by the aid 
of certain letters placed at our disposal by a 
purchaser at the sale. Here is an anecdote of 
the Duchess of Kent and the poet :— 


I have been passing three days with the 
Duchess of Kent and our little future Queen at 
Earl Stoke Park, and we had a great deal of 
music. ._The Duchess sung some of my Melodies 
with me better than I ever heard them per- 
formed. I promised to send her some of the 
Songs of mine she most liked, and I should be 
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glad if you would get them bound together (not 
too expensively) for me to present to her. They 
are as follows. Meeting of —_ — Indian Boat 
— The Evening Gun —Say What shall be our 
Sport (can you detach this from the Nationals ?) 
— Keep your Tears for me — The Watchman — 
I love but thee (beginning ‘If after all’’?) — 
Reason and Folly and Beauty. She has promised 
me copies of some very pretty German things 
she sung. 

Here is another little bit descriptive of 
Stevenson, known to every admirer of mu- 
sic. It describes him on “ his last legs :’? — 


Stevenson IJ did not see. He was confined 
with illness during the first weeks of our stay, 
and though [ called two or three times I could 
never see him. THe then set off for Lord Head- 
fort’s, where we were asked tomeet him, but in 
the whirl and multiplicity of our engagements 
we were unable to compass it. By all accounts 
the poor fellow is completely past his work. I 
am told he says of his legs (looking down mourn- 
fully at them), ‘‘ O, by G-d, they are very good 
legs — but they won’t walk.’’ 

Elsewhere we find some passages of interest 
relative to the Times newspaper. Here are 
two extracts : — 


I have had also, within these three days [he 
is writing in 1822], through Brougham, a pro- 
posal which (though I cannot accept of it) 
flatters me exceedingly. It is that I should re- 
place the present powerful Editor of the Times 
(who is ill) in writing the leading article for 
that paper. It was proposed to pay me at the 
rate of twelve hundred a year. 

I trust [he is writing in 1827] I shall be able 
to get through this next year, without doing 
anything more for the Times. This between 
ourselves. I want to devote myself entirely to 
our Miscellany and my Life of Byron. We are 
about to cut down our establishment to one 
woman servant, which will make a difference, I 
think, adequate to. . . in our expenses— not 
so much from the actual saving of what a ser- 
vant costs, as from the impossibility of company 
keeping which it will bring with it. 

Moore is not unfrequently snappish about 
the publishers. Murray and the Messrs. 
Longman are equally abused. The former is 
accused of ‘ shuffling,’’ and the latter of 
‘evyading”’ engagements. Both are probably 
charged unjustiy ; — for Moore, like too many 
others, seems to have written from the im- 
= of the moment, and to have committed 

is angry thoughts to ma without the fear 
of an auctioneer’s catalogue before him ; —a 
necessary fear, it will now be seen, when 
auctioneers have contrived to add a new 
terror to the horrors of death. 

Moore’s ‘* History of Ireland’? and the 
offers that were made to him in 1828, when 
‘* Annuals ’’ were in full vigor, form the sub- 
jects of more than one letter: —e. g. — 


I don’t know whether I before told you that, 
in refusing the proposal of the Longmans with 
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respect to the History of Ireland, I mentioned 
to them that as to the price which was men- 
tioned (£500), I could get as much from any of 
the scurvy annuals for a short tale ; curiously 
enough a week, or two afterwards I received 
actually an offer of £500 for 100 pages prose or 
verse, £250 to be paid down immediately, which, 
though a most tempting proposal and most 
creditable to the spirit of the proposers, I shall 
be able to decline. . . I suppose you heard from 
Clark the trick the Keepsake gentlemen have 
played upon me. Having offered me £600 for 
my name, on being refused they took it for 
nothing. LI ought not to have been so lenient 
with them as I have been. The Longmans have, 
I hope, sent you my Squibs. 


Other offers were made to him still later. 
Mr. Colburn, it copes, would have been 
glad to have engaged him : — 


I have had lately most splendid offers from 
Colburn (through his new Editor), to furnish 
Squibs to his Magazine —but have declined. 
‘* Terms (says Bulwer in his letter) which only 
so opulent a publisher as Mr. Colburn could 
afford to offer.’’ I could not, however, let this 
boast pass without saying, that, liberal as was 
Mr. Colburn’s offer, I must do the Magnificos 
of the Times the justice to say that it fell short 
of them. It was for such things asI sent the 
Times he had asked. 


Here is another of the same character) 
made as Mr. Colburn’s was in 1832 :— 


A man called upon me yesterday, who told me 
he had inquired for me at your house on Tues- 
day. Harding, the bookseller of Cornhill. He 
came expressly by the Mail to offer me 1,000 
oe for a poem —the third of the size of 

alla Rookh — to have illustrated in the manner 
of Rogers’. Iasked him was he aware that 
Rogers’ book had cost him £7,000? He said, 
Yes. — ** But then the badness of the times,’’ 
said I. Allthis, he answered, that he had taken 
into consideration, but the rage for illustrated 
works was so great, that he had no doubt of 
success, if I would write the poem. I did not 
like to give the poor man a decided ‘* No.’? So 
he returned by the Mail last night ashecame. I 
mention this to you, because you was talking of 
having the Evenings in Greece illustrated, and 
it is at least a bookseller’s opinion in favor of 
the success of such a plan. 


** Tom Crib,” as might be expected, forms 
the subject of more than one letter. Here 
nd extracts derived direct from the origi- 
nals : — 


My ‘* Tom Crib’? (upon which you must be 
very silent, as I have gone to the trouble of hav- 
ing my MS. copied before it goes to the printer, 
in order to enable me to deny it stoutly) is 
nearly ready, and I am yours for the remainder 
of the year. — Feb. 26, 1819 

I heard yesterday from the Longmans that the 
first edition of ‘‘ Crib’? (2,000 copies) is nearly 
sold already, and: they have worked off 2,000 
a is is spanking work.— March 16, 
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Mind you deny ‘Crib’? stoutly for me. I 
told the Longmans it would have been better to 
get some inferior bookseller to publish it ; but 
they had stronger hopes from it than I fear 
would be realized. Indeed, from the non-ap- 
pearance of the second edition, I rather suspect 
it has proved a mere *‘ flash in the pan.’? But 
we must have failures sometimes, if it were for 


nothing but to put us upon our mettle. — March 
25, 1819. 


We have said that almost all Moore's let- 
ters touch on money-matters. Here is an 


entire epistle written in the panic year of 
1825 :— 


TO MR. JAMES POWER. 


My dear Sir — The spring of Finance is now 
quite dry with me, and ‘‘ as a hart panteth 
after the water-brook’’ so do I after the water- 
mark of a Bank of England note. If you can 
spare me twenty pounds, I will repay it in 
March, when I must draw either upon Hook or 
Crook, that established firm of all Ways and 
Means Gentlemen. —I hope Bishop is at work. 


Yours ever, T. Moore. 
Feb. 4, 1825. 


Two months later he is again on money- 
matters : — 


T enclose you a Bank Post Bill for £20, with 
many, many thanks. I think it will be difficult 
to keep from some puzzle in our Dr. and Cr, ac- 
counts with all these little side-long transactions. 


It at least gives you more trouble than I have a 
right to inflict on you. 


In the same month and year (April, 1825) 
he is thus expressive about money-matters : 
— the italics are the poet’s own :— 


I was going, indeed, to write to you upon the 
old subject of Finance, being brought to what I 
told you I should, when I sent up the twenty 
pounds ; but I have not time now to enter at 
large into the ways and means measure I meant 
to propose. My great object is not to press 
upon you more than is absolutely necessary, but 
by a sort of kite-flying process between you and 
the Longmans to keep myself afloat till better 
prospects open upon me. As there is plenty of 
capital among us— on your side in credit and 
character, on that of the Longmans in money, 
and on mine in head — it cannot be called mere 
paper work amongst us, and without borrowin 
from friends (which is the last thing I shall ever 
be driven to), or sinking myself deeper with 
you and the Longmans than I[ should wish, I 
have no other mode of getting on for this year. 
I doubt whether I have written as you will un- 
derstand, and have not time to look over what I 
have said, but more when I write again. 


We shall have occasion to refer to this 
curious catalogue when we chronicle the 
result of the two days’ sale of these really 
important materials for a due understanding 
of the position and character of Moore. 
Lives should not, like Touchstone’s egg, be 
roasted all on one side—or served up, as is 
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too commonly the case, with butter on both 
sides. We want, in a perfect representation, 
the warts and moles, as well as the speaking 
eyes and finely-chiselled lips. 





From the Athenzeum. 


THE SALE OF MOORE’S LETTERS. 


Tue Moore sale is over — and some of the 
best materials for the life of a great poet have 
been dispersed for, on the whole, a very in- 
significant sum. Some of the lots were, we 
believe, bought in; but the entire collection 
was over-catalogued — and what should have 
been sold in one lot has been divided into 
some five hundred lots, and is now irrecovera- 
bly scattered. The sale, to our thinking, 
should never have taken place. Who is 
there with any kind of name that is not now 
in danger of having his most private letters 
knocked down by an auctioneer’s hammer? 
A printed catalogue is too often a striking ex- 
ample of violated confidence. There are 
many penalties attached to greatness ; but 
few more painful than that the love of money 
and the thirst of public curiosity should 
induce the proprietors of private letters to put 
up to auction the private dealings of a great 
man with, for instance, his little men of busi- 


ness. 

There has hitherto been, on the part of 
publishers generally, a studied resistance of 
every inducement to reveal the private trans- 
actions of an author. What should we say 
of a solicitor who sold his correspondence 
with his querulous clients? Fortunately, 
however, with all the sympathy that is shown 
for plaintiffs and defendants, prosecutors and 
criminals, there is not that enduring interest 
attached to the correspondence of a man emi- 
nent in a case before a chancellor or a jury 
which there is in the correspondence of an 
author writing about books and persons and 
things with which he was concerned. Here, 
the interest is permanent and ever increas- 
ing. The temptation to violate is not equal 
in the two cases—or it may be feared that, 
notwithstanding all the honesty of Chancery 
Lane and Bedford Row, the inducement to 


&| sell, even at Moore prices, would be too great 


for even legal honesty to withstand. 

The value of the Moore letters dispersed by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson did not consist so 
much in the particular importance of any- 
letter as in the general results to be derived 
from a careful perusal of the whole correspond- 
ence. Moore was not a good letter-writer. 
He wrote now and then naturally — but his 
style and thought are too often tainted with 
the sin of affectation. It is in the accumula- 
tion of minute but important particulars that 
Moore’s co ndence with Power would 
have been found of value to the poet’s biog- 
rapher. It is clear that in writing to his. 


¢ 
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music publisher he is at least telling half the 
truth without the fear of revelation; while 
in his Journal it is just as eyident that he ig 
entering his jestings, sayingsand doings, with 
an eye to Lord John Russell and the price 
which his manuscript is likely to fetch here- 
after in the Row. Mtr. Moore’s Journal was 
not written as Mr. Pepys’ was, without the 
remotest view to publication. We feel in 
reading Moore that a printer's boy is waiting 
for the copy of his Journal; while in read- 
ing Pepys we are confident that his Journal 
was intended for his own eye only. 

We gave last week a taste of the Moore and 
Power correspondence in some extracts from 
the letters —and we now propose to give a 
further taste, taken from the poetry. Here 
is the original reading of ‘* The Young May 
Moon is beaming, Love,’? — taken from the 
score in Moore's own handwriting of one of 
the best known of the Irish Melodies : — 


The midnight moon is beaming, love 

The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love ; 

How sweet to walk the greenwood maze 

While the drowsy world is dreaming, love ! 
Then awake ! the heavens look bright, my dear, 
*T is never too late for delight, my dear, 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days 

Is to add a few hours to the night, my dear ! 


Now, it runs — 


How sweet to rove 
Through Morna’s grove — 


and the last line ends — 


Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 


‘*The Minstrel Boy” seems to have come 
into the world complete as we now see it : — 


notso ‘*The last Rose of Summer.”’ 
well-known lines — 


The 


Thus kindly I ll scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead — 


were originally written : — 


Thus saying, I scattered 
Her leaves o’er the bed, 
Where her mates of the garden 
Lay withered and dead, 


— Moore soon saw, that ‘‘ withered’? and 
‘*dead’? were too much alike; and the 
‘<seentless”’ change reminds us of Waller — 
who says, with truth, that — 


Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot. 


Here is another instance. from Moore of the 
truth of Waller’s couplet. Who would have 
thought that such lines as these, in ‘‘ Come, 
rest in this Bosom’? — ; 


ee 
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Let me but be near thee, ’tis all I require, 

Though thy pathway should lie through the fur- 
nace of fire ; 

Love, love, like the angel, thy steps would pur- 
sue, ; 

And soothe thee and save thee, and perish there, 
too — 


would have grown into — 


Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of 


bliss, 
And thy angel I ’ll be ’mid the horrors of this — 
Through the furnace unshrinking thy steps to 
ursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee—or perish 
there, too. 


—There are few lessons afforded to a young 
writer that are more instructive than that 
which is supplied by the alterations made by 
a great poet in the construction and language 
of a popular poem. 

When Annuals were in fashion, Moore had 
made arrangements with Power for the publi- 
cation of a Kind of Musical Keepsake or Anni- 
versary. He next started a Miscellany — and 
even went so far as to write a ‘‘ Preface ’’ — 
the original of which was sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson. 


Tue Prerace. — From a feeling of reverence 
for some of those great names which adorned 
the brief and bright era of Irish History from 
1782 to 1798, I was induced, near thirty years 
since, to set about collecting the various poetical 
trifles, with which some of the most distinguished 
Ornaments of that period, Hussey, Burgh, Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, Curran, and our illustrious 
Grattan himself, were known occasionally to have 
amused their leisure hours. Of these poems it 
was my intention to form a small volume, and 
they were placed in the hands of their present 
publisher for that purpose. Other pursuits and 
avocations have interfered with that design ; 
and it was for atime almost forgotten by me. 
In themean while, the literary genius of the Age 
advanced with rapid steps, and, in the depart- 
ment of poetry more especially, gave birth to a 
succession of works which have considerably 
altered, if not elevated, the public taste. Under 
these circumstances, it appeared doubtful 
whether I should be acting fairly towards the 
memory of my great Countrymen in inviting at- 
tention to compositions which, had they been 
published at the period when they were written, 
might have doubtless secured for themselvesa pre- 
scriptive right to fame, but which, making their 
first appearance in these fastidious times, can 
hardly hope for any such honorary distinction. 
Indeed, the circumstance that would most at- 
tract notice to these poems, the distinguished 
names of their authors, might also be found the 
most fatal to their success; and, unfitted as 
many of them are, in themselves, to encounter 
the modérn School of criticism, it was to be 
feared that, under the Shadow of the Giant 
names prefixed to them, they would appear but 
the more disproportioned and insignificant. In 
these apprehensions, however, 1 was myself, 
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perhaps, fastidious: at all events, some circum- 
stances having occurred lately to place the 
Manuscripts of these Poems beyond my control, 
they are here laid before the Public, and, being 
at least curious relics, will, I trust, meet with 
all the notice and success which they deserve. 
Tuomas Moore, 


It would be curious to reflect on the fate 
of a poet's — and correspondence. 
Gray’s papers, after sixty years of neglect, 
are now mounted on drawing paper, bound in 
the richest sea-green morocco, and inclosed 
in purple cases of the same material. Burns’ 
correspondence with Thomson now forms 
part of the fur-famed Ashburnham MSS. 
Cowley’s letters were destroyed by Sprat, 
because that. coxcomb of a Bishop thought 
them too good for publication. The sweep- 
ings of Pope’s study are known to have con- 
tained literary treasures of which we now 
lament the loss :— while the long-lost treat- 
ise of Milton—the paper that settled the 
question of the character of his religion — 
was found within our own time in the State 
Paper Office, and published by the desire 
and at.the expense of a king of England. 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THOMAS MOORE. 
Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore. Edited by the Right Hon. 


Lord Jonn Russert, M. P. Vols. I., IL., 
III. and [V. 


‘Tne second portion of the Memoirs, Jour- 
nal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore is 


now before the public. In the first two vol- 
umes was detailed — as far as a brief memoir, 
from two to three hundred letters, and a year 
of diary could give it—the course of the 
poet's life, from his birth on the 28th of May, 
1779, to the year of his hegira from England 
in 1819, under pressure of the unfortunate 
‘* attachment,”’ resulting from the fraudulent 
conduct of his deputy in Bermuda. 

The interval between these two dates is 
marked by many an interesting incident. 
Moore was born in Dublin, at a humble 
hearth, and of honest Roman Catholic par- 
ents. His father, the proprietor of a well- 
frequented wine-store, was helped to gentility 
by the greatness of his son, whose influence, 
when he was the idol of drawing-rooms, pro- 
eured for his sire a barrack-mastership. But 
the greatness of the son was, in no common 
degree, the work of his incomparable mother. 
She discerned the qualities of her boy, and, 
eagerly and unweariedly, moved by nothing 
but her great affection, not only afforded him 
all facilities for their development, but used 
even a loving constraint in order that the fa- 
cilities, which she could procure but at sac- 
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rifices such as only mothers can make, should 
be wisely and profitably employed. 

Moore, like Tasso, began his love for son 
on the very breast of the mother who nurs 
him. He warbled through his pleasant child- 
hood ; ceased not either to sing, to play, or to 
court the muse during his creditable career at 
school and his highly honorable course at col- 
lege ; and finally brought with him from the 
university his translation of “* Anacreon,”’ #6 
a proof that the young student, yet in his 
teens, was both a poet and a scholar. 

With his “‘ Anacreon”’ in his portmanteau, 
a few guineas that could ill be spared, but 
which were joyfully contributed by his self- 
denying parents, and a scapula duly fortified 
ov saintly blessing to protect its wearer from 
all harm, young Moore came up to London to 
keep his terms at the Temple. His talents 
had made friends for him in Dublin, and 
these friends loaded him with introductions 
to the great coteries of the metropolis. The 
already accomplished minstrel was welcomed 
at voy | princely threshold whereat he pre- 
sented himself. When he surfeited of royal 
and noble banquets and regally furnished 
bedchambers, he could with the gay ease of 
Alcibiades adapt himself to other circum- 
stances ; and he slept, as tired men sleep, in 
his little apartment in George street, Port- 
man Square, for which he paid six shillings 
a week; and he dined, as hun men can 
dine, with poor French exiles, and after French 
fashion, at nine pence the repast. 

A commoner led the t to Lord Moira, 
and the peer conducted him to the presence 
and patronage of a prince. The hopes born 
of the familiar intercourse which followed 
kept Moore alternately happy and anxious for 
a long course of years. It was perfect felicit 
to him to sing to crowds of noble, beautiful, 

rhaps weeping, women. These he loved to 

eeply move ; but for “ he-hearers,” as he 
calls them, he had undisguised contempt. 
He sang on in hope that some guerdon in re- 
turn would be flang to the minstrel ; but when 
he found that peeresses cared not to influence 
their lords in behalf of the singer, and that 
lords abounded in promise but altogether 
lacked performance, he wished all his proud 
but unprofitable patrons ‘at the devil,”’ and 
spoke with justifiable bitterness of the people 
who could *‘ yalue the si/k,”’ while they neg- 
lected ‘* the poor worm who wastes himself 
in spinning it out to them.” 

At length, however, the laureateship was 
in 1803 offered to, and for a moment accepted 
by, him. It was accepted for the sake of 
enabling him to devote what trifle of salary 
was to be picked up, amid the leaves of the 
laurel and the links of the chain, to the re- 
lief of his parents. But if he loved these 
well, he loved not liberty less, and accord- 
ingly he shook the court wreath from his 
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brow almost as soon as he had assumed it. 
Lord Moira thought he had mistaken his vo- 
cation, and his lordship admirably illustrated 
his sense of —— patronage by offering 
the poet the office of registrar — half magis- 
trate, half clerk—at Bermuda. Moore al- 
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most justified the og pene of the offer 


by acggpting it. But he was influenced b 
ys ts of the narrowed circumstances 0 
the ‘‘ dear ones of his heart’’ at home ; and, 
hoping to find for them content und competence 
in the ‘* still-vexed Bermoothes,”’ he set off 
to erect his bower and theirs beyond the At- 
lantic. 

This step was followed by momentous con- 
sequences. The poet, disgusted with the 
details of his official duties, left them to be 
performed by a deputy, quitted the island, 
travelled through a portion of the States, and 
in 1806 gave to the world the result of his 
experience in his celebrated and po ular col- 
lection of ‘‘ Epistles and Odes.”” The work 
was furiously attacked by Jeffrey. The poct 
dragged his critic into a ‘ duello ;” nobody 
was hurt; the adversaries became warm 
friends ; the ‘‘ Edinburgh’”’ obtained a new 
contributor ; and, ins of exchanging shots, 
Moore sent “articles” to the North, and Jef- 
frey answered them by draughts that were 
infinitely preferable to those of Helicon. 
office, the poet took in hand a 
he swept to some profit and to 
his undying glory. In 1807 opened the series 
of ‘* Irish Melodies,” which was continued at 
intervals until the year 1834. With these 
his name will live forever. In them he 
showed that erotic pew might be refined, 
and convivial poe made decent, without 
a sacrifice of tenderness or vivacity. The 
Melodies will yet delight millions when the 
author’s mis in 1808, ‘* Little’s Poems,”’ 
will be forgotten or forgiven. In 1811, how- 
ever, he achieved the work of his youth of 
which he had most reason to be proud and 

teful. He won the heart (and he must 

ve been an irresistible wooer) of a fair girl, 
who was as good and gentle as she was fair ; 
portionless withal in worldly goods, but richly 
endowed in all womanly virtues. When 
Moore made her his wife he secured sunshine 
to his house forever. 

Their first home was at Queen’s Elm, 
Brompton, and a little ‘ Barbara’”’ in due 
season arrived to enliven their hearth, there 
and elsewhere, during five brief years — and 
then she died, at an age when children are 
most reluctantly parted from. All of her that 
Heaven could spare, to use a phrase of Dry- 
den’s, lies in a modestly-indicated grave in 
the retired church-yard at Hornsey. When 
we last saw, a few eveni since, the rest- 
ing-place of the poet’s child, the buttercu 
were growing on it in serried clusters, and the 
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lingering rays of tne setting sun addressed to 
it, as usual, their warm “ night.’’ 

But, in the mean time, the bard withdrew 
to Kegworth, in Leicestershire, spurred to 
work by the hopelessness of obtaining politi- 
cal preferment, and cheered too by the com- 

act with Power, the music publisher, that 
or the next seven years five hundred pounds 
annually should repay in gold all that the 
sssted ent give in song under the guise of 
Irish melody. It was altogether a happy 
time. It had its clouds, for political expec- 
tation was extinguished; and Lord Moira, 
protesting against being ‘ oblivious’”’ of his 
protegé, sent him a basket of game, and for- 

t him thenceforth and forever. But the 

rd had other friends and true; and, more- 
over, a little Anastasia, ‘‘ not bigger than a 
twopenny wax doll,”’ as he gayly says, and 
‘*@ thing to be proud of,’’ as he afterwards 
exclaimed, was added now to the family 
circle. With his household gods he removed 
to Ashbourne, in ~~ and there, du- 
ring three winters, and amid other occupa- 
tions, he built up that brilliant edifice which 
the world crowned with its admiration when 
in 1817 it appeared in its carefully-wrought 

rfection, under the name of *‘ Lalla Rookh.”’ 

‘hree thousand pounds was the guerdon of 

the singer, a liberality which the bard likened 
to the prodigality of tulip fanciers, who fling 
away fortunes on a flower. It was a little 
fortune, but when did bard treat good fortune 
80 judiciously or so honestly? Le devoted 
one thousand pounds to the sweeping away 
of all his debts; while with the other two 
thousand he purchased an annuity for the 
mother he loved and the father he reverenced 
in the old house at home. They had been 
somewhat jealous that his marriage might 
prevent his visiting them as of yore with sub- 
stantial affection. Moore was not the child 
to forget mother or father, and his excellent 
wife was not the woman to desire that he 
should do so. 

In the year of the publication of Lalla 
Rookh its author removéd to his abiding tab- 
ernacle, pitched beneath the shadow of 
Bowood. Lord Lansdowne had lured the 
minstrel from his Derbyshire cot, and the 
hearth at which the latter now sat in Sloper- 
ton cottage was that at which some five and 
thirty — later he died full of years and 
honor, leaving one solitary mourner to dwell 
upon the tear-impelling memories of the 
chequered poet, and bear with “ this bleak 
world alone.’’ 

It was this happy home that was tempora- 
rily abandoned in isi9, when Moore became 
responsible for the frauds committed by his 
deputy at Bermuda. Lord John Russell took 
him by the hand, and set him safe from 
the law’s pursuits by flight to the continent. 
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We now come to the second and more 
recently-published portion of this interesting 
work, ‘he illustrious travellers journeyed in 
pleasant companionship to Italy. The sight 
of Mont Blanc excited the sensitive poet to 
tears, the aspect of female Italian manners 
moved him to indignation, and the canals of 
Venice, “ stinking”’ beneath the mean Rialto, 
stirred up all he could feel of disgust. Moore 
was again in Paris in December, 1819, where 
in the first month of the ensuing year he was 
joined by his long-expected wife and children. 
This residence in Paris continued nearly two 
years, and perhaps more gay dissipation than 
useful labor marked its course. An entry in 
the diary to this effect, ** Not very well: this 
company-going hurts and wearies me,’’ speaks 
for itself. The poet, however, occasionally 
went to bed befure the chimes struck at mid- 
night, and then we find him, appropriately 
enough, ‘‘ kept awake at night by the night- 
ingales.”” The bard, nevertheless, rises to 
address himself to his vocation ; but again, 
albeit now and then he accomplished some of 
the most charming of his melodies, we find 
him too often making record of another idle 
day, and deploring that he is ‘‘so much at 
the beck of every one who chooses to have 
me.”’ 

The exile at length returned home, under 
the assumed name of Mr. Dyke and the dis- 
guise of a pair of moustachios. Moore fondly 
hoped to settle the Bermuda claims by the 
proceeds arising from the profits of the Me- 
moirs of Sheridan, on which he was now en- 
gaged. In the mean time he proceeded to 
visit Ireland, bearing with him as a present 
to his mother a ‘ pocket-book,” which was 
a poor gift enough in itself, but to which 
he gave inestimable value by inserting in it 
the well-known lines, than which loving child 
never paid to a proud mother more affection- 
ate or more touching tribute. During this 
visit he sat to Mossop and Kirk, the Irish 
artists, and he half-seriously half-jocosely 
notes that ‘* the protuberance I have in the 
forehead is remarked in heroes — Napoleon, 
the Duke of Wellington, and the rest of us!” 

The generous aid of Lord Lansdowne en- 
abled him to free himself from the Bermudian 
responsibilities, and he exultingly records his 
delight at walking in open day, once more at 
liberty. ‘* God bless you, my own free, for- 
tunate, happy Jird,’’ writes his good wife; 
‘but remember that your cage is in Paris, 
and that your mate longs for you.”’ Nor did 
Moore long delay ; yet while he tarried was 
he as gay as the enjoyment of freedom could 
make him. He visits Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, for instance, goes behind the scenes, 
sees ‘‘ a pretty afterpiece from the ‘ Rendez- 
vous Bourgeois.’ Those two nice girls, Miss 


Foote and Miss Beaumont (with a third not 
bad, Miss Love), making a racket behind the 
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stage door, being supposed to be locked up in 
a closet ; helped them in their noise.’’ After 
this little outbreak of mirth he repaired once 
more to his loved ones in Paris, He resolved 
to work, but fell short of resolution. He lived, 
as he describes it, in such a bustle, that once 
he actually forgot his letter to his mother, to 
whom during twenty years he had been in 
the habit of writing regularly twice a week. 
Repose is to him a pleasure, but ‘* Never,” 
he says, “did I have such an unquiet life : 
anxious to employ myself in the midst of dis- 
tractions, and full of remorse in the utmost 
of my gayety.’’ Again he turns to build his 
bappy on again does he yield to the 
world which lures him from his task, and 
again we meet with him in his diary stoutly 
asserting —‘* Mean to make an_ effectual 
struggle against engagements henceforth, if I 
can.”” Amidst it all he produced his ‘* Loves 
of the Angels,” a very charming apology for 
his idleness, and his ‘ Rhymes on the Road,”’ 
a work full of pen and ink sketches of im- 
mense vigor. ‘The former gained for him 
1,000/., the latter a good round sum ; but he 
had eaten his corn in the grass, as the French 
proverb says, and his publishers merely gave 
him credit for having discharged their own 
claims upon him to that amount. Indeed, 
had the whole sum fallen into his hands, it 
would probably have all gone iu paying the 
debts of others, in subscriptions to individuals, 
or in contributions to general charitable pur- 
poses. His contempt for money was su- 
preme, 

Warm was the welcome that. awaited him 
when the family were once more assembled 
round his cottage hearth at the close of the 

ear 1822. His Sacred Songs and Melodies, 

is Fables for the Holy Alliance, and his 
- etual exploding of political squibs (that 

ad the merit of exciting a laughing admira- 
tion even in those against whom they were 
directed), and his careful remodelling of his 
*‘ Angels,’ rendering them Eastern, and 
thereby yielding gracefully to the scruples of 
those who were somewhat offended at the 
connection of the story with Scripture, are 
evidences that gayly idle as may have been 
some of the poet’s days, he had leisure, power 
and inclination, to make his lyre discuss most 
excellent music. In 1823 he ‘set up a little 
four-wheeled gig and pony, as I doubt whether 
I shall ever be able to take such long walks 
as I used.’’ Soon after the chaise was wrecked 
by unskilful charioteering: ‘‘ It was a great 
effort for me,” says the poet, ‘* to com 
the expense of this little luxury, and such is 
the end of it.” In July of this year was born 
the last of his children, “John Russell.” 
Moore then visited London only to feel more 
than ever that ‘‘ this preéstablished harmony 
of dinners becomes servitude at last ;” and 


he returned from a tour to Ireland with Lord 
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and Lady Lansdowne with such feelings of 
delight at once more reaching ‘* home,”’ as to 
ive additional zest to the alacrity with which 
5 translated the Sirmio of Catullus, which 
echoed so sweetly sentiments of his own. 

The details of the destruction of the Me- 
moirs of Byron, so honorable to Moore, will 
be read with great interest. We shall allude 
to this circumstance at a later opportunity. 
We can here only narrate the leading incidents 
of the volumes before us ; and we may add that, 
after perusing the record of the labor which 
he applied to perfecting his Memoirs of 
Sheridan in 1825, we are glad to accompany 
him on his visit to Sir Walter Scott in Octo- 
ber of the year just named. On one of the 
joyous nights at Abbotsford the merry part 
assembled sang ‘‘ Hey Tuttie Tattie!” * all 
of us standing round the table, with hands 
crossed and joined, and chorusing every 
verse with all our might and main."’ These 
hours of hearty mirth had been well earned 
by days and nights of labor and anxiety, and 
with their record the fourth volume of the 
series comes to an appropriate close. 

As far as the work has hitherto gone the 
effect produced by it on the reader is one 
highly favorable to its especial hero. His 
faults were few, and are forgotten. ‘To some 
his political opinions were sins ; but they who 
hang delighted over his poetry think as little 
about his politics as a bishop thinks of Mil- 
ton’s private opinions when he is studying 
Paradise Lost, or as the most ultra of con- 
servatives thinks, when he reads the Ode to 
= Nightingale, of the radicalism of poor 

eats. 
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The volumes we are now considering 
abound in evidences of Moore’s exemplary 
conduct as a son. Lis mother’s letters are 
welcomed by him because they bring to him 





the ‘‘ odor of home.”’ The sight of her, he 
says, will ‘‘ put spurs to the heel of my 
heart.’’ That heart, with head and hand, 


| 
ever found it a labor of love to toil for means | 
that should lighten the anxieties of both his | 
arents. In the midst of his new joy as a 

usband he writes to his mother that her 
counsel shall always be his guide, as of old. 
If his means temporarily fail, his generosity 


and substantial gratitude never diminish. He 
half chides that thero should be a reluctance 
to take what he is so ready to yield, and when 
necessity presses at his father’s heart the 
noble son gives ‘the consolation which is re- 
quired, with promptitude alike of heart and 
of purse. The mother might well be proud 
of such a son, and pardonable was the vanity 
which made her desirous of seeing one of the 
evidences of her boy’s greatness —his inti- 
macy with the great by birth. ‘* My mother,”’ 
he says, “‘ expressing a strong wish to see 
Lord Lansdowne without the fuss of a visit 
from him, I engaged to manage it for her. 
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Told him that he must let-me show him to 
two people who considered me as the greatest 
man in the world, and him as the next, for 
being my friend. Very good-naturedly al- 
lowed me to walk him past the windows, and 
wished to call upon them, but I thought it 
better thus.” 

If Moore was fortunate in possessing such 
a mother, he was not less so in the blessing 
which Heaven granted him in a wife. ‘* My 
dear Bessie,’’ he says in his diary, ‘‘ planting 
some roots; looking for a place to put a root 
of pink hepatica in, where (as she said) I 
might best see them in my walk.’? The act 
was typical of many others from the same 
hand and heart; and Moore not only found 
blessings scattered around him, but recognized 
them as especially strewn by the hand of af- 
fection, where he might best see and best 
on? by them. He records with delight too 
er active ye ged for the poor in their 
vicinity. ‘ Dear, generous girl,’ he writes 
of her, ‘‘ there never was anything like her 
for warm-heartedness and devotion.”? This 
pleasing sort of testimony is often given in 
the diary, but we turn therefrom to a letter 
to his mother (1813), in which he says, ** you 
would have laughed in seeing Bessie and me 
in going to dinner. We found in the middle 
of our walk that we were near half an hour 
too early for dinner, so we set to practising 
— in the middle of a retired 
ae ne, till the time was expired.’”’ Some 
uture Watteau will doubtless limn this pleas- 
ant incident for the benefit of our grandchil- 
dren ; and the Royal Academy catalogues of 
the next century will abound with illustra- 
tions of the gayety of heart of the young 
mother and her happy husband. ‘* Moore 
and Bessie’ — for who will then speak for- 
mally of Mrs. Moore?— will be seen again 
and again on canvas going through the jocund 
dance, while they awaited dinner, in the 
green lane. At all events, the incident was 
not forgotten by him many years subsequently. 
Its memory lives in the graceful lines which 
adorn, if we remember rightly, the last nuin- 
ber of the ‘* Melodies :”” 


While ev’ry joy that glads our sphere 
Hath still some shadow hov’ring near, 
In this new world of ours, my dear, 

Such shadows will all be omitted— 
Unless they ’re like that graceful one 
Which, when thou ’rt dancing in the sun, 
Still near thee leaves a charm upon 

Each spot where it hath flitted. 


Of the issue of this happy union the vol- 
umes before us duly record the names. Bar- 
bara and Anastasia, Olivia Byron, Thomas, 
and John Russell. Of these not one is left to 
share and alleviate the sorrows of the poet’s 
noble widow. Up to the date at which the 
diary closes, in the fourth volume (the last 
published), two only had been summoned 
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from the domestic circle to fill early graves. 
Barbara and the infant Olivia Byron. ‘To the 
grave of Barbara the poet paid many a pil- 
grimage, and he touchingly states that ‘‘ the 
melancholy which came over him in those 
solitary and pious visits purified the heart.’ 
To that heart the birth of each child was a 
source of exuberant joy. Over one alone, his 
eldest son, he seems to have hesitated in his 
— yielding rather to anxiety. ‘I 
have much fear about him ; there is a prema- 
ture meaning in his eyes, which is often I fear 
asign of premature decay. Heaven spare 
him to his fond mother!’’ and ina day or two 
after he adds despondingly, ‘‘ Poor little fel- 
low! with a mother that can give him no 
milk, and a futher that can give him no 
money, what business has he in this world ?’’ 
And yet when this ‘‘ son and heir in partibus,”’ 
as the father writes it, was born, the latter 
thus records the fact, and what followed 
thereon : — ‘* Never had I felt such anxiety 
about my darling Bessie. I walked about the 
parlor by myself, like one distracted; some- 
times stopping to pray, sometimes opening the 
door to listen ; and never was gratitude more 
fervent than that with which I knelt down to 
thank God for the dear girl’s safety when all 
was over; the maid, by the by, very near 
catching me on my knees."’ More than once 


does he exclaim, with as much feeling as 


truth, that parental anxiety almost slays pa- 
rental enjoyment, and as he speaks of the lov- 
ing and lovable nature of his child Anastasia, 
the father bursts forth with a prayer — * God 
protect her, and keep her innocent!” 
Naturally gay of disposition as was the 
bard, his spirit, as his well-known lay informs 
us, was not without its pang of depression. 
** Summer will come again, but where may J 
be? Where may those be who are dear to 
me? These are thoughts that haunt me 
through my happiest moments.” And again 
thus characteristically speaks the diary: ** A 
sadness over me, sometimes like that of my 
young days, and so far pleasant, but some- 
times mingled with self-reproach, and so far 
painful.’? Anon, he wishes that he ‘‘had a 
good cause to die in.”” He was easily moved 
to tears. Mont Blanc in his majesty thus 
excited him ; but the mimic misfortunes of 
Clari equally touched his heart ; and the sight 
of a balloon ascending as readily unlocked 
the fountains, simply because he remembered 
having years before witnessed a similar spec- 
tacle in company with his mother. His sus- 
ceptibility of feeling is evidenced in the fact 
that the mere sight of the beautiful daughter 
of Canning made him resolve never again to 
satirize the sire of so fuira girl. His senti- 
ment, indeed, sometimes took a queerly un- 
sentimental turn. Thus when ‘‘ poor Damou- 
lin” died, and Williams, his friend, opened 
the body, Moore, who was intimate with both, 


. 
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remarks, ‘“* What a world it is! Here are two 
men whom I saw drinking wine together a 
few months ago, and now une of them is cut- 
ting open the other!’? Sunshine and healthy 
sentiment, however, always predominate when 
he is alluding to his beloved wife. While so- 
journing alone in Ireland he loves, as he says, 
to revisit the localities of ‘* the days of my 
courtship, when I used to walk with Bessie 
on the banks of the river. Happy times! but 
not more happy than those which I owe to the 
same dear girl still.” And again, at the Ro- 
tunda Gardens, he ‘‘ should like to have 
sauntered there a little longer, listening to the 
music, as the scene altogether brought back 
young days of courtship and carelessness 
to my mind.” ‘The nights at ‘ the Cottage’ 
must have been things to be remembered. 
There abided ‘* wit, friendship, good-humor 
and beauty.’’ The quiet evenings are told of 
in the diary with pictorial simplicity. The 
more joyous nights have appropriate records 
too. He was privileged in his companionship, 
and assorted willingly with the bright of intel- 
lect alone. Sometimes dull fellows would ap- 
pear, who probably loved their host fur the 
same reason that made Jacob love Esau, ‘‘ be- 
cause he did eat of his venison ;’’ but when 
grave and aay were alike departed, Moore knew 
no richer delight than to look at his sleeping 
treasures and to bless them as he gazed. 

To religious influences he bent with more 
eager alacrity than might be supposed by 
those who would prejudge him by his youthful 
works. Lord John Russell intimates that he 
never entirely seceded from the church of his 
baptism. The preface to the Twopenny Post 
Bag, however, expressly avows that the au- 
thor, be he what he may, is not “a Papist,” 
but that with a Protestant wife and children he 
attends the reasonable worship of their parish 
church, Whatever this may be taken for, his 
opinions of the Roman Catholic demagogues 
and their claims were fearlessly expressed on 
all occasions. ‘* ‘lhe Roman Catholics,’’ he 
writes to his mother, ‘‘ deserve very little, and 
even if they merited all they ask, I cannot see 
how it is in the nature of things they should 
get it.’ In 1815, to Lady Donegal, he 
writes : — ‘I do not think a good cause was 
ever ruined by a more bigoted, brawling and 
disgusting set of demagogues ; and, though it 
be the religion of my fathers, I must say that 
much of this vile, vulgar spirit is to be traced 
to that wretched faith, which is again pollut- 
ing Europe with Jesuitism and inquisitions, 
and which of all the humbugs that have 
stultified mankind is the most narrow-mindea@ 
and mischievous.” This certainly does not 
sound like the note of a Romanist. It was 
really the note, however, of one who thor- 
oughly understood that demagogues were not 
necessarily the apostles of liberty, nor ultra- 
Romanists of toleration. The instances of 
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his conformity with ‘ the faith of his fathers”’ 
are curious enough. Thus in France he at- 
tends an evening party on a Sunday, and 
upon what took place there we have this brief 
record and ———s comment. ‘* Danc- 
ing of a Sunday night ; Catholics don’t mind 
this.” The fact is that it was not in such an 
atmosphere as Paris that he could preserve 
ure religious feelings. When he gets into 
he salubrious paradise of- Wiltshire he 
speaks in another strain : —‘‘ The sunset this 
evening lorious ; the thoughts that came over 
me whilé I looked at it, of how little I have 
done in this world, and how much my soul 
feels capable of, would have made me cry like 
a child, if 1 had given way to them; but 
surely there is some better sphere for those 
who have’ but begun their race in this!” If 
nature thus influenced him, in no slight de- 
was he also moved by art; for example 

— ‘* to the Church of the Annunziata; heard 
mass sung, which was very fine. Whether it be 
my popish blood, or my poetical feelings, noth- 
‘ing gives me more delight than the ‘ pomp and 
circumstance’ of a mass in so grand a church, 
accompanied by the music, and surrounded by 
such statuary and such paintings ; it is a most 
elevating spectacle !”” So did he speak of mere 
forms ; But hear what he says, when after a 
round of gayety he is once more ‘ at home,”’ 
dining with his wife and little ones, ‘a great 


treat to both,”’ and enjoying, as ‘* Bessie said 
in : going to bed, the first rational day we have 
bh 


for a long time.’’ ‘Then was the heart of 
the poet deeply touched. ‘I experienced,’’ 
he says, ‘‘one of those bursts of devotion 
which, perhaps, are worth all the church-go- 
ing forms in the world. Tears came fast from 
me as I knelt down to adore the one only God 
whom I acknowledge, and poured forth the 
aspirations of a soul deeply grateful for all his 
oodness.’’ Surely the godlike influences of 
ome were better to him than the music, 
statuary and paintings of the Church of the 
Annunziata! But we leave this portion of 
our subject with a slight sketch of a singular 
scene in Lord Arundell’s chapel at Wardour. 
‘* Bowles there,’ writes the diarist, ‘* having 
come over from Salisbury ; attended mass with 
us, which Durazzo could not understand. 
Bowles himself said to me, as we knelt to- 
oo ‘ Only think of my being on my knees 
side Captain Rock, at mass!’’’ Here 
— will be the subject of a picture for some 
illais in years to come, when antiquity shall 
have lent something like beauty to our present 
untractable costume. 

Certainly this last scene presented a 
strange combination. Moore, however, was 
an actor in many which were as singular for 
their incidents. The future ‘‘ Doctor’’ Lush- 
ington dancing with him as Caliban at a 
amasquerade may raise a smile. The same 
consequence may follow Moore’s description 
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of an odd dinner at Horace Twiss’ in Chancery 
Lane, “‘ ina borrowed room, with champagne, 
pewter spoons, and old Lady Cork.’’ We ques- 
tion nevertheless whether even old Lady Cork 
did not better understand the bard’s position 
than the Duchess of Bedford, who, travelling in 
Germany, “‘ wished they had some one with 
them like Mr. Moore, to be agreeable when 
they got to their inn in the evening.’? But 
the strangest of the patronesses of our poet 
was undoubtedly Lady Holland. Moore pre- 
scribes a dose of her as good for the com- 
plaints of poets laboring under a plethora 
of vanity. She would not read Lalla Rookh, 
for two very sufficient reasons ; first, the story 
was Eastern ; and, secondly, it was published 
in quarto! However, she praised Moore’s “‘ ar- 
ticulation’’ as a vocalist, and added that ‘* in 
spite of her objection to Eastern things, she 
must some time or other read Lalla Rookh her- 
self!’’ As little encouraging was “ my lady” 
on Moore’sintended prose works. Fancy the 
courteous hostess turning to the author at her 
own dinner-table, and exclaiming, ‘ This will 
bea dull book of yours, this ‘ Sheridan,’ I 
fear !’? and then to Lord Porchester, who 
was on the point of bringing out his poem of 
‘* The Moor”? —**I am sorry to hear you are 
going to publish a poem. Can't you suppress 
it?” Poor Lord Porchester! perhaps it 
would have been as well if he had. As to 
the more gifted poet, it was not Lady 
Holland’s sallies that could depress him. 
‘¢ You could n’t make Moore miserable,”’ said 
Lord Holland, ‘no, not even by inflicting a 
dukedom on him.’’ He could be happy in all 
situations, except once indeed when R went 
to ‘* those Hollands,’’ sat down at their 
breakfast table, was talked to, but not invited 
to partake, and was driven at last to buy his 
own repast at the nearest house of entertain- 
ment he could find! With traits de société of 
this character the diary of the poet abounds. 
We have already alluded to his contempt 
for money. He refused valuable government 
appointments which would have compromised 
his independence, when he had not sixpence 
in his pocket. He cared perhaps too little 
for money. This was —? proved by his 
conduct respecting the autobiographical papers 
given him by Byron, For these papers (to be 
published after Byron’s death) Mr. Murray 
gave him 2000 guineas. On the demise of 
the noble author his family opposed, on moral 
grounds, the publication ob the papers. They 
were destroyed, and Moore restored the pur- 
chase money, Mr. Murray even accepting 
interest. It was suggested to Moore that he 
might have retained the money on considera- 
tion of his wife and children. No! exclaimed 
the noble-hearted fellow ; ‘* more mean things 
have been done in this world under the 
shelter of * wife and children’ than under any 
other pretext that worldly-mindedness can 
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resort to.’? To this remark, Rogers, who 
made the suggestion, emphatically answered : 
‘* Well, your Tife may be a good poem, but it 
is a d—d bad matter of fact.” It was con- 
tempt for mere lucre that induced him to 
decline the mao also the secretary- 
ship to Admirai Douglas on the Jamaica 
station, which made him moreover refuse a 
lucrative offer to connect him with the Times, 
and which accounts for his lukewarmness 
touching the half-proposed editorship of the 
Edinburgh Quarterly, the proprietors of which 
do not seem to have been unwilling to have 
agreed to his suggested terms of 1,000/. per 
annum, 

It is curious that his worst patrons in the 
early part of his career were in Treland. 
His works found but scanty sale there till 
England had pronounced him ‘‘ fumous.”” As 
for his method of labor whereby he achieved 
his fame, he did not, as is generally imagined, 
compose entirely in bed, although he found 
that the clockwork of the head and the ac- 
tivity of his fancy went best in that reclined 

ition. He indulged therein accordingly, 
ut with judgment. Some of his Bermuda 
verses were written in his cot, at sea, during 
astorm. Perhaps the best of his melodies 
were struck off in his garden when the genial 
current was more influenced by the sunshine. 
On the other hand, much of the warmest 


portions of Lalla Rookh were executed during 
a hard winter in a cold and smoky cottage in 


Derbyshire. More than once we find him 
pencilling down a sacred song during a heavy 
sermon in church time ; and now a ‘‘ melody” 
is completed while he is walking from Belle- 
vue to St. Cloud, where he ‘‘ had a couple of 
cutlets on the way.’” We may add his con- 
fession that, generally speaking, he ‘ had 
that kind of imagination which is chilled by 
the real scene, merely taking it from the de- 
scription of others.’ ‘This is especially told 
him of Savory, but his own honest comment 
on it is that ‘It is very much the case with 
myself.’? Certainly he composed as much, 
and that as finely, walking as lying; and, 
finally, it may be remarked of him that, under 
heaven's own sky and glorious sunshine, he 
deemed it a eort of desecration to be em- 
ployed on merely trifling compositions. The 
divine influences of the hour were, in his 
opinion, worthy of better application. 

From such brief notice as we have been 
enabled to give of these volumes, a very fair 
guess may be made of their quality. They 
are affording present amusement to a world 
of readers. ‘Their real use will appear here- 
after. They will be a mine of treasure to the 
future biographer, and out of the materials 
here profusely strewn in most admired dis- 
order, a moderately skilful hand might con- 
struct without difficulty a “life” that should 
be popular, especially with the millions who 
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may lack opportunity to peruse the mass of 
documents edited by Lord John Russell, A 
graceful writer could hardly find a hero more 
appropriate ;—as child, he was loving and 
yom ; as youth, fulfilling the promise of 

is childhood, nor in his maturity belying the 
expectations formed of his youth. He was a 
brilliant scholar, a poet unrivalled for sweet- 
ness, and in patriotic lays not exceeded in 
vigor. Better than these, he was essentially 
a true-hearted, honorable, and honést man, 
Not without faults, but with virtues in whose 
lustre they were hidden and forgotten. If he 
had to acknowledge ‘time misspent,’”’ he 
has also left works to prove how much of it 
was well employed. If, in early days, his 
adoration was now and then “ cast like 
Israel’s incense on unworthy shrines,’’ he 
never failed in true homage when Heaven had 
provided for him love’s saving ark of his own 
dear home. We have yet to come to the 
record of the storms that blow around that 
ark, and of the anguish which visited those 
who had hoped to build up in that home an 
altar of happiness from which their surviving 
children should take the sacred fire. If that 
altar was thrown down and that fire extin- 

uished, and if hope fled from the poet's 
hearth and lay buried in the graves of his 
children, he could still say to the dear mother 
of those lost ones, ‘‘ Lean on God, Bessie, 
lean on God ;”’ and he could turn in majestic 
sorrow to assure the world that (saving her) 
there was nothing true, nothing calm, nothing 
bright but heaven. 
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Tue butterfly blossoms of the Pea crowned the 
Roman Lares, and mingled in the bouquet of the 
goddess Flora. Piso, the cognomen of the Cal- 
purnian family, celebrated in Roman history, is 
derived from pisum, a pea. Of this family were 
the Consuls Lucius Piso and C. Calpurnius 
Piso, who made the famous Calpurnian laws ; 
the former, the law against persons in authority 
extorting money by threats ; the latter, the law 
against the political intrigues of magistrates, 
and the military Calpurnian law. Of the same 
race also was Piso, bled to death by order of 
Nero, fur having conspired against him. A 
pea is put in the twelfth cake to designate the 
queen, in contradistiction tothe bean, the lot of 
the king. 

The wild sea-side pea (pisum maritimum) is 
found in several parts of Europe. During a 
dreadful dearth of provisions in 1555, this 
appeared in profusion on the Suffolk coast, 
tween Oxford and Aldborough ; and its produce 
saved many poor families from dying of hunger. 
Their necessities must have been very great, a8 
the seed of this pea is so bitter that even birds 
neglect it. This vegetable has a creeping per- 
ennial root, striking deeply into the sand ; its 
seed is smaller than that of the esculent pea. 
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From the Examiner, 9th July. 
ENGLAND OR RUSSIA. 


Tne next few days will resolve a question 
of no small interest and moment. Nothing 
can be more clear than that the governments 
of England, France and Russia have placed 
themselves in positions from which none 
can withdraw without loss of power and in- 
fluence. It remains to be seen by whom this 
loss is to be sustained. 

France and England have hitherto encour- 
aged the Porte in resisting unjust demands ad- 
vanced with studied violence. English min- 
isters have announced in the most energetic 
language, and in both Houses of Parliament, 
their determination to maintain the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. They have declared 
this policy to be one required alike by the 
faith of treaties and by the commercial inter- 
ests of England. The French government has 
expressed its resolution to follow the same 
line of action, in language equally emphatic, 
if somewhat differently expressed, 

On the other hand, the Russian govern- 
ment has proclaimed its intentions in terms 
singularly free from diplomatic ambiguity. 
In its official documents it appears, con 
to its wont, to have canbe avoided all 


plausible pretexts for its conduct, and to have 
put forth only reasons that might be easily 


confuted, and arguments the most obviously 
sophistical. We have no mean authority for 
asserting that a more fallacious, illogical, and 
insulting document was never addressed to 
Europe than the circular in which Count 
Nesselrode professed to justify the proceedin 
of his master. Does any one suppose that this 
was done inadvertently! 

If, then, Russia is now forced to recede, 
she will lose half that prestige by which she 
rules alike over her satraps of Europe and of 
Asia. She has studiously divested herself of 
all suspicion of good faith. She cannot 
retrace her steps at the bidding of any rea- 
sonable argument or just remonstrance. Fear 
is the only reason she has left to allege for 
7 possible recoil. 

ut what if her calculation has been more 
profound than any one hitherto had dreamt 
oft What if she turn out to have reckoned 
but too accurately on the pusillanimity of one 
of her opponents? What if the Emperor 
Nicholas, for example, had estimated exactly 
the amount of cou possessed by the Eng- 
lish cabinet, and hoe roceeded coolly upon 
a just calculation that Lord Aberdeen and his 
colleagues, when the final } nch came, would 
permit Turkey to be degraded without raising 
# hand in her defence? Will it not be 
recorded as a master stroke of policy on the 
ow of the emperor, that first, by his insolent 
havior, he provoked England to send out her 
fleet apparently resolute to defend her old 
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ally; and then, merely by putting his in- 
solent threats into practice, absolutely terrified 
her into permitting that fleet, her pride, her 
boast, her strength, to look tamely on while 
the shameful deed was done, and remain 
a passive spectator of the invasion of the 
friendly territories she had volunteered to 
defend ? 

If such should be the consummation, then 
it will be seen why the Russian emperor has 
so carefully abstained, all through these pro- 
ceedings, from every show or suspicion of 
moderation. It will be seen that in leaving 
no conceivable excuse for the inactivity of 
England, he will skilfully have managed to 
make it the more clear to the world, that 
though her quarrel was a just one, though 
she was goaded by insult and impelled by 
honor, yet she was not brave enough, she 
was not powerful enough, to enter into a con- 
flict with the Emperor of the Russias. 

We forbear from considering at length the 
advantages he would reap from so signal a 
triumph. From the shores of the Bosphorus 
to the banks of the Indus and the Ganges, the 
word will go forth that the star of England 
has paled before that of Russia. What friend 
will again rely upon the word of an English 
statesman, what foe will fear his anger? 
France, with good reason, we shall have 
changed into an enemy more dangerous to us 
than even Russia could have been. Russia 
will not be conciliated, but only incited by the 
hope of future and less bloodless victories. 
Tue leaders of the great constitutional party 
of England will be dragged through the dirt 
of a most discreditable transaction. And 
finally our people will begin to look with a 
changed feeling on a form of government 
giving such scope for foreign influences ; by 
which alone, they will be apt to argue, a 
policy so egregiously opposed to the interest 
and honor of the nation could be rendered 
even possible. 





From the Examiner, 9th July. 
THE POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 


Ir may be remembered that we were not 
the last, nor the least pertinacious, in op 
ing the disastrous policy which abetted and 
encouraged Austria in destroying the consti- 
tutional rights of Hungary. e pointed out 
that that misguided power was madly engaged 
in breaking down the only barrier which 
protected Eastern Europe from the hordes of 
the Czar; and that poor Count Stadion’s 
fantastic dream of unity, so highly lauded by 
= whose knowledge of Austria was 

unded by the walls of Vienna, was the most 
apt instrument which could be devised for 
rending the empire asunder. 

The event has responded to our expectations 
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even more rapidly than we anticipated. The 
position of Austria is at the present moment 
far more perilous than that of Turkey. Her 
most dangerous enemy directs her councils, 
and is fast occupying a position which places 
at his undisputed command the navigation of 
that great river, which is the chief artery of 
Austrian commerce, and on which her feeble 
life almost entirely depends. This advance 
of the Russians is rendered possible by the 
disaffection of the Hungarians and Transyl- 
vanians alone. If they had remained loyal, 
the Czar would not have dared to undertake 
such a project in opposition to the wishes of 
the Emperor. The Russian forces might 
readily have been cut off by an army issuin 
from the Carpathians, whence Bem chase 
the Russians during the last war. But Aus- 
tria can now, as her opponent knows right 
well, attempt nothing of the sort. Her army 
would have an insurgent population in the 
rear as well as an enemy in the front. Elle 
est punie par ow elle a péché. 

In Turkey the Mussulman population at 
least are firm, and determined to sell their 
lives dearly in defence of their monarch and 
their country. But where will Francis Joseph 
find a man not in the ranks of his mercenaries, 
who will draw a trigger in defence of his 
Emperor — nay, a man who will not, when a 
convenient opportunity offers, join the ranks 
even of the Muscovite, provided he promises 
reyenge and destruction on the ‘ perjured 
House of Hapsburg?’’ Is it in Milan that the 
Kaiser must seek for volunteers, or in Prague, 
or in Pesth, or in Arad? Or shall he turn to 
Galicia, whence the cry of innocent blood, 
shed with the connivance and approval of a 
member of his family, still goes up not 
unheard to Heaven? Who now courts the 
alliance of Austria? Not even they who 
once professed to be guided implicity by her 
paliey and who mourned the loss of her 
riendship as a serious calamity to England. 
For there is a writing on the walls of her 
palaces which the blindest can perceive, and 
which it needs no Daniel to interpret. 

Yet was it semi-officially reported only the 
other day, that Austria had offered her good 
offices to arrange the quarrel between Russia 
and Turkey, and that on the part of Russia 
they had been accepted! ‘he character of 
mediator presupposes the qualities of inde- 
pendence and disinterestedness in the person 
or power entrusted to exercise it, and how far 
Austria possesses either the one or the other 
all the world can judge at present. One 
thing is clear, however, from the mere fact of 
such an offer made, and partially accepted. 
She has no longer a will of her own. 

Austria, at the present moment, contrary to 
all her traditional policy so long as she was 
an independent state, is bound to aid Russia 
against Turkey, although by so doing she 
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may deliver up to her Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and thus entirely close the Danube to Germa- 
ny and Hungary. And it is the internal con- 
dition of Austria especially, as we have just 
said, which renders this suicidal policy im- 
perative on her. Her very existence, in case 
of a war, depends on the good will of Russia. 
In Hungary and Italy the feelings of the peo- 
- are a thousand times more estranged from 

er than in 1848, and the world knows to 
what a state she was then reduced. Russia 
remains still the only power to whom she 
could look for efficient support against her 
own subjects. Some of the smaller German 
states might wish her success, but wishes 
would be all they could give; for, on the 
slightest stir in Europe, they would have 
enough to do to defend themselves against 
their own peoples ; and Prussia would rejoice 
to see her rival humbled, and the only bar- 
rier between herself and the empire of Ger- 
many removed. As for England, we defy 
any British minister, be he of what politics he 
may, to dare to offer the support of this coun- 
try to a power which has done nothing but 
heap insult and injury on every British sub- 
ject within the reach of its influence. An- 
other of these infamous cases (that of the 
Viennese correspondent of the Morning Chron- 
icle), and perhaps the least provoked of all, 
has only this week been made public. Aus- 
tria is not more clearly bound to Russian, than 
she is severed from English interests or sym- 
pathies. 

And now regard her position in the event 
of war. That she could maintain her neutral- 
ity, should hostilities actually break out, will 
be acknowledged ne by all who have 
studied her geographical position, or the 
character of her border inhabitants. To 
whichever side she may adhere, too, her 
position is a desperate one. Should she take 
part with Turkey and the Western Powers, 
as her natural policy would dictate, Russia 
would at once throw an army into Transyl- 
vania, offer the Hungarians arms and munition, 
and guarantee their liberty and independence. 
Why, Austria would find 100,000 men in arms 
against her befure a week was out. The 
first Russian you meet will tell you that this 
would be the policy of the Czar, and in fact 
the preparations for such a conjuncture were 
laid in 1849. Although appearing as enemies 
in Hungary, the Russians lost no opportunity 
of expressing their sympathy for the Hungari- 
ans, and their contempt and hatred for Aus- 
tria. The Russian troops generally avoided 
every occasion of offence to the inhabitants, 
and the Russian officers were lavish in atten- 
tions and compliments to the Hungarian 
prisoners, while they openly refused all com- 
munion with their Austrian allies. That 
such conduct was not without an object was 
evident enough ; and those best acquainted 
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with Hungary have assured us that nothing 
would be easier for the Emperor of Russia 
than to enguge the Hungarians on his side. 

Should Austria, on the other hand, take 

art with Russia, and declare war against 
france and England, these two powers, how- 
ever little inclined to aid the democratic 
cause, would be obliged to take part with the 
Italians, Hungarians, and Poles; nor could 
they lay down arms till the liberty and inde- 
pendence of these countries were placed on a 
secure and immovable basis. 

To stave off a war, therefore, at the present 
moment, is a question of life and death to 
Austria. ‘There is no sacrifice, however dan- 
gerous, no submission, however disgraceful, to 
which she would not counsel Turkey to sub- 
mit to attain this end. Has she been allowed 
to offer such counsel to others? If so, let us 
hope it may be rejected before it is too late ; 
for a determined front of opposition to Russia 
unceasingly maintained till all right or claim 
to interfere in Moldavia and Wallachia shall 
be abandoned, are the safe means of avoiding 
war at present, and the only means of prevent- 
ing it for the time to come. 





From the Spectator, 9th July. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Wueruer that which is the latest report is 
true, or not, it probably represents as nearly 
as possible the public impression, and the 
public wish — that at the eleventh hour Rus- 
sia will revise her angry resolve, and will sub- 
mit the question which she and Turkey can- 
not settle alone to a high arbitration. Such 
is the purport of a telegraphic despatch from 
Vienna, bearing more traits of plausibility 
than that channel usually conveys. Other- 
wise the lutest authenticated documents might 
justify the conclusion that Turkey has ex- 
hausted all practicable concessions, and that 
Russia will not desist from coercion of a state 
whom France and England will not leave 
undefended. 

The reply transmitted by Redschid Pasha 
to count Nesselrode is moderate in its language 
to a degree of humbleness. The Turkish min- 
ister renews the assurances that the Sultan 
desires to preserve the immunities of his 
Greek subjects as they have existed “ ab anti- 
quo,’’ and as they are newly confirmed by an 
imperial firman again pointing out, that to 
have signed the draught proposed by Prince 
Menschikoff, would have compromised the 
independence and sovereign authority of the 
Ottoman empire ; and offering that an am- 
bassador extraordinary should proceed to St. 
Petersburg, ‘‘to seek, in concert with the 
government of his majesty the Emperor of 

ussia, an arrangment which, while it may 
be agreeable ty his majesty, shall be also 





such as the Porte can accept without affecting 
either the basis of its independence or the 
sovereign authority of his majesty the Sultan.”’ 
There is no sign, however, that this offer has 
been accepted. 

On the contrary, the latest authentic doc- 
ument from the Russian government —a 
manifesto from the autocrat to his subjects — 
implies that he is so resolved to proceed with 
his aggression, that he dves not scruple to 
misrepresent facts, and twist them into ac- 
cordance with his own pretensions. He de- 
scribes himself as exhausting every means to 
bring the dispute to a pacific conclusion ; the 
Sultan violating his solemn word, blindly and 
et refusing to guarantee the immu- 
nity of the Greek Christians, and seeking 
** finally to destroy the whole order of things’ 
dear to the orthodox fuith; in defence of 
which, if Turkey will not concede, he will 
march to fight! This fanatical manifesto, a 
volunteer explanation to the autocrat’s sub- 
jects, and probably written by his own hand, 
is most likely to represent his own feeling and 
intent ; and it is not promising for peace. 

Nevertheless, great stress appears to be 
laid on the supposed dissent of Count Nessel- 
rode and an important party in the Russian 
councils from the Menschikoff policy, on the 
manifest impolicy of raising the spirit of dis- 
order in Europe, and on the obstinate for- 
bearance of our own government in not finall 
closing the door against accommodation. tt 
is supposed that the good offices of Austria, 
previously tendered, have been declined ; but 
the latest report, of a mediation by England 
and France and Austria, presents the probable 
machinery for effecting a pacific arrangement 
in a new form, one equivalent to an appeal 
from individual states to Europe. This might 
be a bridge of retreat for the imperial pride ; 
but the idea that the emperor wishes to re- 
treat is based on the belief that he is amen- 
able to reason because it is reasonable — which 
is an assumption. 





THE AZTEC MYSTERY. 


Tue Asian mystery has not availed the 
high Caucasian statesman. Being interpreted, 
it does not seem available fur English politics, 
but has altogether disappointed people. No 
doubt, some importance must attach to Syrian 
arcana, seeing the value which the Emperor 
of Russia sets upon the possession of a church- 
key, and the hit which Mr. Charles Kean hus 
made with the Ninevite scenic effects ; never- 
theless, the public did not appreciate the 
Asian arcanum when it was applied to public 
business. It was tried in various ways ; but, 
whether in the form of ‘* unrestricted compe- 
tition’’ for purposes of Protectionist retalia- 
tion, of Dockyard appointments to trim the 
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political rigging of the Admiralty, of an In- 
come-tax to benefit ‘‘ an important interest,” 
or of **a great party’? which musters about a 
hundred members including ultra-radical mal- 
contents, it has been a failure. 

But there appears a rescue. German ro- 
mance tells of a species of supernatural 
person called ‘‘ a double-goer,”’ the duplicate 
of a living person; a functionary known to 
the Scotch by the name of * wraith,’’ but 
endowed in the German with a more frequent 
power of intervention. That is a Germanic 
mystery which is now suspected to attend a 
right honorable high Caucasian mystery ; only 
the double-goer comes not from Germany but 
from Central America — Indo-Caucasian, per- 
haps, matured on an American soil, and thus 
completing the mystic round of the globe. 

When Stephens was in Central America, 
he heard of a city lying beyond * the Great 
Sierra,’ —a bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns, and where the manners of Montezuma’s 
days still prevail. Fired by curiosity, two 
Awericans set out for that city, and have not 
returned ; but a Spaniard who was with them 
comes back, bearing a young man and a young 
woman of peculiar race — three feet high or 
less, American-Egyptian in aspect. They are 
said to be a species of human toy, kept by 
the priests of the mysterious city — the live 
idols of the faith of that secret people. The 
are ‘* Aztecs,’’—a race degenerate, sacred, 
and extinct, like the camel, save as domestic 
animals. Inexpressibly sad and ludicrous is 
the aspect of these diminutiye live dolls, sized 
like infunts, proportioned like adults, with- 
out language, with no training save to play 
the idol —a microscope mystery — the Nan. 
go Copec and Mama Oello of Central America, 
reduced ad absurdum. 

But we have not yet stated the relation of 
this‘ American mystery to the Asian. No 
sooner does this Aztec man appear before an 
eminent and learned lord, distinguished for 
the fire of his insight into everything at once, 
than the philosopher is surprised into the ex- 
clamation ‘* How like *#**#*##*#!° Yes, it is 
— the resemblance of this little American 
mystery to the right honorable high Cauca- 
sian is complete. The wraith is smaller and 
yet caricatured. There is the high Caucasian 
profile, the slender, light “ wiry”’ figure, the 
jet ambrosial curls — in brief, a double-goer, 
half-way between the original and the weekly 
portrait in Punch. Is it not really a double, 
come to England to be “ sent for,”’ to super- 


sede Laed Aberdeen, and restore “‘a great 
t ” 


It looks like it; for the Aztec has already 
_ been to the palace. 


Shall we not hear, then, of a policy founded 


on the traditions of the Montezumas!? Will 
not English politics be adapted to the sculpture 
of the Aztecs? May not free-trade, for ex- 
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ample, embodied in a new and elevated style 
of ** practical art,’’ be presented in the form 
of a bas-relief act of Parliament? After the 
failures, the idea is really better worth trying 
on than Indian Reform in the avatar of Siva. 


[This is from the Spectator. The likeness to 
Mr. D’Israeli is indeed very strong. — Liv. Age.] 





CuARACTER IN A Brive Bac. —Two attorneys 
quarrel about a matter of business ; one of them 
acuses the other of trickery ; the latter retorts 
on the former by calling him a liar and a scoun- 
drel ; and the first attorney brings an action for 
slander against the second. Whereon, accord- 
ing to the report of the case : — 


The lord chief justice, in summing vp, said it was 
not actionable to say of a man personally, “ You 
are a liar,”’ or “* You are a scoundrel ;”’ nor was it 
actionable to combine the epithets, and say, “* You 
are a lying scoundrel ;” but, if said of an attor- 
ney in his professional character, those words 
would be actionable. 


What the law — speaking by the lord chief jus- 
tice — means to say, is, that abuse, in order to be 
actionable, must be injurious ; that to call an 
attorney a lying and scoundrelly man does him 
no injury ; whereas, calling him a lying and 
scoundrelly attorney tends to injure him in his 
profession. The law, therefore, presumes that 
you may esteem a man to bea true and honest 
attorney, whilst in every other capacity you 
consider him a false and mean rascal ; so that 
you may be willing to confide the management 
of your affairs to him, although you will not 
trust him with anything else. 

It is curious that the rule applied to the defa- 
mation of lawyers is reversed in its application 
to invective against legislators. Members of 
Parliament are censurable if they impute false- 
hood and scoundrelism to each other in a per- 
sonal sense, but not censurable for making those 
imputations in a parliamentary sense. The the- 
ory of this anomaly seems to be, that the affairs 
of political life cannot be conducted without 
deceit and baseness, and accordingly that there 
is no offence in accusing an honorable gentleman 
of evincing those qualities in laboring at his 
vocation, that is to say, for his country’s good, 
for which it is necessary that he should cheat 
and deceive. 

The law of slander, partially applied to at- 
torneys, ought perhaps to be wholly inapplicable 
in the case of barristers. If counsel may sug- 
gest toa jury a supposition which he knows to 
be false, and particularly one which at the same 
time tends to criminate some innocent person ; 
and if he is to be allowed to make such a suggestion 
for his client’s benefit, he is allowed to be base 
and deceitful for the benefit of his client. To 
charge him with deception and villany in his 
character of an advocate, is to accuse him of 
professional zeal ; to advantage him, not injnre 
him, in his business. It ought to be lawful to 
call him a liar and a scoundrel in a forensic sense, 
as well as in every other. — Punch. 
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Part of an Article from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


A MIDLAND TOWN IN THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Music and Friends; or, Pleasant Recollections 
of a Dilettante. By Witttam Garpiner, 
Author of Sacred Melodies, Oratorio of 
Judah, Music of Nature, &e. &e. Vol. III. 
1853. 8vo. 

Few provincial “ dilettanti’’ have attained 
so wide a celebrity as the veteran author of 
‘* Music and Friends.”” Mr. Gardiner may 
well talk of his ‘friends,’ for the chief 
business of a long life appears to have been 
the very pleasant one of acquiring them, and 
his amiable disposition and agreeable talents 
have ensured him as [arge a measure of suc- 
cess as is consistent with this ever-fading con- 
dition of mortality. He has made as many 
friendships as could well be crowded into 
fourscore years. To his ‘* Sacred Melodies,”’ 
which he published forty years ago, he had 
(he tells us) four hundred and four sub- 
scribers, only twenty-four of whom are now 
alive. As subscribers to the present work he 
places upon record the names of one hundred 
and seventy-eight persons, all of whom, with 
the exception of four or five, ‘* he has the 
honor to call his personal friends.”” When 
now, at the age of eighty-three, he offers 
‘+ his last work”’ to their attention, they will 
gladly renew the ‘ pleasant recollections” 
whieh were contained in his former volumes, 
andnot merely pardon, but cordially welcome, 
the agreeable garrulity and self-gratulations 
of old age. 

Mr. Gardiner is a native of the town of 
Leicester, in which he has been a resident 
during the whole of his life ; not, however, 
insensible to the attractions of travel, or to 
any of the events which have been transacted 
onthe great public stage during his prolonged 
career. In liberality of sentiment, avidity 
for information, and readiness to embrace 
every rational improvement, he has ever been 
a true citizen of the world. To those who 
are acquainted with the former volumes of 
‘* Music and Friends’* (which were pub- 
lished in 1838), it is unnecessary to describe 
the present; to others we need only say that 
all Be form a pleasant miscellany of musical, 
political, and general anecdote, interspersed, 
at intervals of every fifteen or twenty pages, 
with pieces of music of the author's own com- 
position or adaptation. . . . . . 


* They were reviewed at length in our vol. xi. 
227-239. 

+ **The Songs are specimens of old-fashioned 
poetry —as Isaac Walton says, Schoicely good,’ 
to which I have composed appropriate airs.” 
(Preface to vol. iii.) This has been the princi- 
pal amusement of Mr. Gardiner’s life. In his 
Baered Melodies the anonymous pieces are his 
own, He relates that in 1821, at the York 





A feature of Mr. Gardiner’s early days, which 
is strange to the _ generation, was the 
military aspect of the country, when ‘* march- 
ing regiments” filled the high roads instead 
of occupying a special train : — 


During the American war vast numbers of 
troops passed through our town, on their way to 
the western world. In summer time they 
arrive, in the evening, covered with dust, and 
set off again in the morning with their bright 
implements of war. The whole population was 
roused on these occasions. Crowds of young 
girls were up by day-break to join the brave 
fellows and accompany them as they marched 
out of town, which they did for miles before they 
possibly could part. . . 

It is difficult to conjecture why Leicester 
never rose to a military station. Barracks 
were built in many large towns about us, as 
Northampton, Nottingham, and York. Yet our 
lasses were seldom treated with the animating 
sight of those men of war. 


Sometimes, however, a marching regiment 
was quartered in the town, and in Mr. Gar- 
diner’s xxxviii th chapter he gives some pleas- 
ant reminiscences of the results of their flirta- 
tions with the belles of Leicester. There 
were also sojourners of another class, peculiar 
to a period of warfare, who apparently had 
some influence, and probably not a beneficial 
one, upon the habits and morals of the town: 


The captured sailors were sent on their parole 
into the midland counties ; and we had many 
of the officers in Leicester. Their manners were 
strikingly polite ; and their accomplishments, in 
music and dancing, procured for them constant 
invitations into the best company. Sunday after- 
noon was the great day of recreation. ‘They all 
assembled in Phipps’ field, on the south side of 
the town —now entirely covered with houses. 
Here they amused themselves in active sports of 
a novel kind, and also greatly diverted the 
spectators. 

The billiard-room was the constant resort of 
the French officers. An incident occurred here 
that utterly destroyed the harmony between the 
foreigners and the townspeople. Soulez was 
playing a game of billiards with John Fenton ; 
a dispute arose, in which Fenton so grossly in- 
sulted Soulez that he Jeft the room, and shortly 
returned with a brace of pistols and demanded 
instant satisfaction. The pistols (loaded) were 


Festival, the trio, The Lord will comfort Zion, was 
performed, and put down in the books as the 
composition of Haydn, although written by him- 
self. ‘* Perhaps (he adds) it has been a false 
modesty in me not to affix my name ; but to pre- 
vent any mistake, and as a general answer to 
these inquiries, I say that every recitation, sym- 
phony, song, and chorus without a name is my 
composition. In the Music of Nature, Music and 
Friends, and Sights in Italy, there are more than 
fifty songs composed by me, besides many of in- 
trinsic merit that I have shortened ‘and improved 
by cutting out old-fashioned flourishes now obso- 
Jete.”” (p. 379.) 
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thrown on the table for Fenton to take his choice. 
He dastardly seizing one of them ran away with 
it. Soulez pursued him to the Green Dragon, 
where Fenton took shelter. His brother, the 
landlord, a large, stout man, endeavored to 
thrust the Frenchman out ; but, in the scuffle, 
Soulez, who had the other pistol in his pocket, 
shot the landlord on the spot. Soulez was 
tried for the murder ; but, as there could have 
been no previous malice against the landlord, it 
was brought in manslaughter. When the French- 
man was remanded to prison, had it not been 
for my father, and a few others who were present, 
he would have been torn to pieces by the mob. 
The sentence was submitted to the judges ; and 
soon afterwards Soulez received the king’s 
pardon. 


Before we take a final leave of Mr. Gardiner 
and his ‘ friends,’ .we must revert to his 
interesting anecdotes of one whose biograph 
is now occupying a large portion of public 
attention. Among the correspondence of 
Thomas Moore recently edited by Lord John 
Russell there are four letters (numbered 186, 
193, 266, and 351) addressed ‘‘ to William 
Gardiner, Esq.,’’ but Magee ey by a 
word of note to intimate who Moore’s corre- 

. spondent was, or how and when he became 
acquainted with the poet. Now, we find 


that a friendly intercourse subsisted for some 
time between them, the details of which form 
a very interesting feature in the earlier por- 


tion of Mr. Gardiner’s memoirs ; and we think 
it will be acceptable to the readers of the 
Life of Moore if we take this opportunity of 
laying the particulars before them. It will 
be remembered that in the year 1812 Moore 
was resident at Kegworth in Leicestershire, 
in order to be near his patron, the Earl of 
Moira, At that time, says Mr. Gardiner, 


Mr. Cheslyn invited me to spend a few days 
at Langley Priory, to meet the lyric bard, Mr. 
Anacreon Moore. The house was full of com- 
pany ; and, as the poet did not join in the 
sports of the field, I had the great pleasure of 
walking out with himover some pleasant fields 
to Kegworth, the post town, where he went for 
letters. In returning, he read me part of one 
from Lord Moira, who was just setting off to 
India, written with the affection and sensibility 
of a father. Mr. Moore was then living at 
Castle Donnington, for the advantage he had in 
consulting that nobleman’s library. 

If the weather proved unfavorable for walking, 
the ladies would prevail upon the poet to sit 
down to the piano-forte. He might be compared 
to the poets of old who recited their verses to 
the lyre. His voice, rich and flexible, was 
always in tune, and his delivery of the words 
neat and delicious ; his manner of touching the 
instrument was careless and easy ; his fingers 
seemed accidentally to drop upon the keys, pro- 
ducing a simple harmony just sufficient to 
support the voice. In such company his per- 
formance was delightful, always indulging in 
the amoroso, a style peculiarly his own. 
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Lord Tamworth came one morning, with his 
hounds, and invited us next day to Staunton 
Harold, for dinner. After the ladies had left, we 
had a fine display of Mr. Moore’s convivial 
powers. His lordship, a fine scholar and bon 
vivant, soon excited the bard, and a richer feast 
of classic mirth could not be imagined. His 
Anacreontic effusions and his corruscations of 
wit inflamed the company for three hours after 
the ladies had retired. 

In thesummer [i. e., apparently, the summer 
of 1814], I paid a visit to Mr. Anacreon Moore, 
when he resided at Mayfield Cottage, Derbyshire. 
He met me at the bridge-foot, where I alighted 
from the coach, a little beyond Ashbourn, and 
took me a near way over the fields. When we 
came to the top of the hill which commanded a 
view of the spangled vale below, I exclaimed — 


I can tell, by that smoke that so gracefully curls 
Above the green elms, that your cottage is near ! 


He was pleased with the quotation (from his 
well-known song of The Woodpecker), and we 
stopped a few minutes to survey the richness of 
the landscape. On arriving, it was delightful to 
be welcomed by his graceful wife, who was 
assiduous in entertaining her company. The 
condition imposed upon his visitors was to tarry 
with him only a certain number of days, having 
but one spare nest, which was to receive another 
bird the moment the former had flown. Another 
stipulation was, that immediately after breakfast 
he should be left alone till within an hour of 
dinner ; he was then devoted to you for the 
remainder of the day. As he was desirous of 
showing me the country, he broke through his 
plan, and formed a pic-nic party with a neighbor- 
ing family for the next day. His object was to 
show me the romantic district, Dovedale, not 
more than two or three miles from his abode. 
The morning was fine, and we had an ass to 
carry the provisions. We proceeded by the way 
of Okeover Hall, and I was treated with a sight 
of that exquisite painting, the Madonna, by 
Rafaelle. In our walk the most beautiful spots 
were pointed out by the bard. When we lolled 
round our table-cloth, spread upon a luxuriant 
bank by the murmuring Dove, it was delightful 
to hear the tone of his voice. He felt inspired 
amid the scenery, and, having passed the live- 
long day, we left the happy valley with reluct- 
ance, to stroll home in the evening. 

The next morning I was shown into the library, 
and while there a letter came from Mr. Jeffrey, 
complimenting him on the learned review of 
the Fathers which he had written for the Edin- 
burgh Review. So much erudition was displayed 
in that article, that the editer sent him a carte 
blanche, pressing him to choose his own subject, 
and he should not be surprised if his next com- 
munication was a learned disquisition on as- 
tronomy. 

He put into my hands a MS. book, in the 
handwriting of Lord Byron, a memorial of his 
extraordinary life. I had scarcely feasted my 
eyes many seconds when 4 carriage drove up full 
of ladies, to make & morning call. He said, ‘* I 
must take this book from you ; I dare not let 
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it lie about.’’ 
and key. 

One evening he sat down to the piano-forte, 
and asked me to listen to a song he had just 
written, Those Evening Bells. He performed it 
with exquisite taste ; [ thought it one of his 
happiest effusions, and a composition that could 
only have emanated from himself, in whom the 
poet and the musician were combined. 

When I was in town, negotiating with Mr. 
Murray for the publication of the Lives of Haydn 
and Mozart [published by Mr. Gardiner in 
1818], I found Mr. and Mrs. Moore in his draw- 
ing-room looking at the fine picture of Lord 
Byron. They were then living near London, at 
the rural village of Hornsey. [This was in 
1817.] I was kindly invited next day to dinner, 
and the poet described to me a pleasant foot- 
path across the fields, which I should find more 
agreeable than the road. As Mr. Murray was 
not at home they departed. Soon after they 
were gone he returned, and was much mortified, 
as it was the first call they had made him. I 
said I was invited to dine at Hornsey to-morrow, 
and pressed him to go with me ; that he would 
not presume to do, but he would give me a 
commission to engage the bard to write a critique 
upon the Lives of Haydn and Mozart for the 
next Quarterly Review, and would give him fifty 
guineas a sheet. I stated this to Mr. Moore, 
who, it will be recollected, was then writing for 
the Edinburgh. He desired me to say ‘‘ it was 
an extremely handsome offer, but he could not 
think of freighting his wares in an enemy’s 
bottom.”’ 

The path to Hornsey I found so intricate 
that I lost my way, and did not arrive till an 
hour after time. They had sat down to dinner, 
and when I was apologizing, Mr. Moore, in a 
loud voice, cried out, ** Red or White ?’’ I could 
not but smile, and Mrs. Moore was not a little 
astonished. He reiterated still louder, ‘* Red or 
White?’’ I answered, ‘‘Red,’’ and took my 

lace at table. As soon as the cloth was drawn, 

explained to Mrs. Moore that it was an allu- 
sion to the Cambridge tale which I told at 
Lord Tamworth’s table.* 

After dinner we took a walk in the garden, 
and in passing through a conservatory there lay 
a heap of books in a corner. ‘‘ Books every- 
where,’’ said I. ‘* Ay,’’ he replied, ‘‘ these are 
the materiel of Lalla Rookh ;’’ and taking up 
one, said, “This book I bought at a stall for 
three pence, and it was of great use to me.’’ 
Throwing it down and taking up another, 
** This cost me half a guinea, and I got nothing 
out of it but the ‘ tortoiseshell lanterns.’ ”’ 

The origin of Lalla Rookh was an application 
made to him by Messrs. Longman and Co. to 
write for them an epic poem, in which there 
should be no allusion to the ancient classic 
authors. They would be responsible for the 
highest sum ever given for an epic poem. Mr. 
Perry, it was agreed, should decide the amount, 


It was instantly put under lock 


* Mr. Gardiner, when at Cambridge, had re- 
ceived a reception more hospitable than ceremo- 
nious from a college wine-party upon which he 
stumbled when in search of a friend. 





which was fixed at three thousand guineas.* 
He told me, on executing this work, he found it 
infinitely more difficult to write the prose intro- 
ductions than the poetry. Upon those he could 
scarcely ever satisfy himself. 

As I was a little curious to be let into the 
modus operandi of such intellectual tasks, I 
ventured to continue the conversation, and ob- 
served that many supposed that his verses 
slipped off his tongue as if by magic, and quoted 
a passage of great ease and beauty. ‘* Why, 
sir,’’ he replied, ‘* that line cost me hours, days, 
and weeks of attrition before it would come ;’’ 
which required, he said, the constant repetition 
of the verse as he walked up and down the 
avenue in his garden. 

Every one feels the beauty of this author’s 
verse ; the liquid smoothness of his numbers 
surpassed everything previously written. He is 
the only example of an exquisite ear for music 
combined with an elegant fancy. Drayton, 
Herrick, Suckling, Beaumont, Raleigh, Love- 
lace, and Marlow are poets of this order, but 
their verses are not without alloy. The com- 
poser meets with expressions that have no alli- 
ance with sounds ; but in Moore there is not a 
word which the music composer wishes to re- 
move. On this subject I asked the bard who, in 
his opinion, was the finest of our lyric poets? 
(I might have said excepting himself.) He 
replied, Burns was the greatest that ever 
wrote. 


In another one (vol. i., p. 465) Mr. Gar- 
diner relates the circumstances of his attend- 
ing a levee at Carlton House, in order to 
present to the Prince Regent the first volume 
of his Sacred Melodies. This he did at the 
suggestion of Moore, who offered him his own 
court suit for the purpose, and it is to the re- 
sult that the poet alludes in his letter (Moore, 
vol. ii., p. 6): — 


The prince was very gracious to you, and no 
one can be more so when he chooses. To give 
the devil his due, he is very fond of music, and 
that is one great step towards redemption, at 
least where you and I are judges, 


We must now lay before the reader a letter 
of Moore to Mr. Section, which is not in- 
cluded in Lord John Russell's series, though, 
as it appears to us, it is fully as remarkable 
as the majority in his work. Mr. Gardiner 
had requested the bard to write some verses 
to his music, and Moore had not merely as- 
sented, but had actually commenced writing 
a song, when he recollected the engagement 
which hound him exclusively to the service 
of Mr, Power : — 


Kegworth, June 24, 1812. 


Dear Sir, —The more you do me the honor 
of valuing the assistance you expect from me, 


* Except in the figure of pounds for guineas, Mr. 
Gardiner’s account of this transaction is now 
confirmed by Moore’s noble biographer, vol. ii., 
pp. 58, 110. 
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the more I lament my thoughtlessness in offering 
it ; for I ought to have recollected (when Miss 
Dalby told me that you wished some verses of 
mine) that [am no longer a free agent in the 
disposal of my writings — at least of those con- 
nected with music — having given, by regular 
deed, the monopoly of all such productions of 
mine to the Powers, of London and Dublin. 
These legal trammels are so new to my muse, 
that she has more than once forgotten herself, 
and been near wandering into infidelity, very 
much, I assure you, from the habit of setting no 
price upon her favors ; but I think you will 
agree with me that it is worth while keeping her 
within bonds, when [ tell you that the reward 
of her constancy is no less than five hundred a 
year during the time stipulated in the deed. 
For not complying with your request I need 
offer no better apology ; but for inconsiderately 
promising what I could not perform, I know not 
what I can say to excuse myself, except that 
(and believe me I speak sincerely) the strong 
wish I felt to show my sense of your merits made 
me consult my inclinations rather than my 
power ; and it was not till I had actually begun 
words to one of your airs that I recollected the 
Saux pas I was about to commit. 

I thank you very much for the Sermons, which 
T am reading with great pleasure, and beg you 
to believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas Moore. 
To Wm. Gardiner, Esq., Leicester. 


The Sermons were those of Robert Hall, 
then resident at Leicester, and in the height 
of his fame as a preacher, and to whom, in 
turn, Mr. Gardiner lent Moore’s Sacred Songs, 
when Mr. Hall read them with ng delight, 
saying, “Sir, I discover that he is deeply 
read in the Fathers,” &c., &e. (See Gardiner, 
vol. ii., p. 613.) 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE COST OF INIQUITY. 


Tr is a fact, in the history of Prussia, that 
Frederick IT. would never have inflicted upon 
his country the evil of farming out his rev- 
enues, had it not been that, while he had 
them in his own hands, he was cheated so 
extensively by his subjects. For the same 
reason, about the same time, the government 
of the king of Great Britain in Hanover was 
obliged to adopt the same oppressive measure. 
If we call to mind the anecdote of a party 
of Frenchmen trying which could bring the 
blackest charge against human nature, when 
Voltaire, commencing with, ‘‘ There was once 
a farmer-general,’’ was admitted by common 
consent to have already carried the day — we 
may form some idea of the severity of a pun- 
ishment which consisted in farming out a 
nation’s revenues. But the anecdote is mere- 
ly a type of a class of troubles which men are 
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continually bringing upon themselves by false 
doings zn appearances, 

Why is it that merit has such difficulty in 
obtaining preferment? False pretension stands 
in the way. Why is it that a truth is so 
long in forcing its way amongst mankind? 
Because it is so difficult to obtain sound evi- 
dence in its favor, and distinguish it from the 
hundreds of falsehoods which are constantly 
contending with it for notice. We know it 
as a certain fact of society, that a man ma 
come forward with the design of offering his 
fellow-creatures some great benefit, and yet 
he will be received with distrust, and checked 
at every turn, as if he were a knave aiming at 
some sordid advantage for himself. And the 
reason, we can all see, is that selfish aims are 
so often concealed under a philanthropic guise, 
that society is compelled to be upon its guard 
ee even the fuirest appearances of benev- 
olence, until time has given a guarantee for 
their genuineness. 

Fictitious literature has no more favorite 
point than that furnished by the claims of 
virtuous poverty treated with coldness, and 
left to neglect. Its heroes, manly but out-at- 
elbows — its heroines, amiable but outcast — 
are always turned away from in an unac- 
countable manner, to the indignation of all 
readers of sensibility. People living in com- 
fortable cottages are mysteriously addicted to 
the unchristianlike practice of refusing ad- 
mission to vagrants, just as the heavens are 
about to break forth in a snow-storm. Coun- 
try jastices are invariably harsh towards the 
respectable persons who come in equivocal 
circumstances before them. These descrip- 
tions, we can have no doubt, are a reflection 
of what passes in actual life — only in actual 
life there is never any reason for wonder about 
the causes. Shabby vagrant people, and peo- 
ple who appear in equivocal circumstances 
and without good credentials, are there so 
commonly found to be bad, that no one stops 
to think of possible exceptions. The few 
good suffer because of the merges of iniq- 
uity in connection with those appearances. 


Were there no transgressors of any kind in 
the world, fiction would be entirely deprived 


of this important province of its domain ; for 
the wretched, under no suspicion, would then 
be everywhere received with open arms, suc- 
cored, and set on their feet aguin. Even the 
superintendents of Unions would in that case 
become genial, kindly men, quite different 
from the tyrants which they always are in 
novels ; or, rather, there being no longer any 
human failings, there would be no longer any 
poverty calling for public aid, and Unions 
would go out of fashion. 

Every one acquainted with business must 
have occasion to observe how many transac- 
tions of hopeful a nee are prevented by 
the want of confidence. And even where 
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transactions take place, we constantly see 
that something must be sacrificed, or some 
inconvenience incurred, in order to guard 
against possible default. Were there, on the 
contrary, unlimited confidence between man 
and man, no bargain or barter, great or small, 
tending to mutual advantage and convenience, 
would ever be prevented; and all such ar- 
rangeients woul be conducted on a footing 
of the utmost economy. We cannot doubt 
that the general happiness of society would 
thus be greatly increased. Even those tran- 
seendental blessings which are dreamed of by 
the votaries of Socialism, what is to prevent 
their being realized but the one little unfor- 
tunate fact, that men are not yet prepared to 
act upon perfectly upright and unselfish prin- 
ciples! ‘They require to put all their indus- 
trial operations into the form of a conflict, 
rendering themselves at the best good-humored 
enemies to each other, and entailing frightful 
misexpenditure of means, simply because no 
one can entirely trust his fellows, If men 
were disposed each to do his utmost for the 
commonwealth, not caring for special benefits 
to himself, it might quite well be that the 
enjoyments of all would be increased, and 
earth rendered only a lower heaven. But how 
to bring them to this disposition — and how 
to keep them at it! 

As all the losses, inconveniences, drawbacks, 
shortcomings of expected good, and miserable 
failures and disappointments experienced in 
life from these causes, are capable of being 
viewed in a positive aspect, it does not seem 
at all unreasonable to speak of them as form- 
ing an Iniquity Tax. There is, it may be 
suid, an Excise from the happiness of us all, 
through the operation of our moral deficiencies 
and misdoings, although it is not possible to 
state in any one instance its exact amount. 
It is very hard that the fuithful here suffer for 
the unfaithful, the wise for the foolish, the 
sober for the profligate; but that is only 
accordant with the great law of society — 
that we are all more or less compromised for 
each other. ‘The Iniquity Tax may be viewed 
very much as we view what are called War 
Taxes, As these are strong reasons for main- 
taining peace, so is the Iniquity Tax a power- 
ful motive fur our doing whatever is in our 
power to improve the national integrity and 
advance truthfulness in all things. An im- 
proved civilization is an improved economy, 
with increased blessings for us all, 





Mr. Hannay on Satiric Literature. — Sa- 
tirical literature, from the time of the Romans to 
our own days, is the themeon which Mr. Hannay 
addresses his audience at the Institution in Ed- 
wards street, Portman Square; the course of 


MR. HANNAY ON SATIRIC LITERATURE. 


six lectures having begun, on Wednesday, with 
Horace and Juvenal. Point, brilliant fancy, 
and a thoroughly literary tone in both matter 
and manner, were the characteristics. 

All sorts and conditions of men, from the 
king to the hangman, in turn exercise the satiric 
faculty ; which assimilates now to the light- 
ning, now to the nettle or broom, to the war- 
rocket in which the wood is apt to preponderate, 
and even to the scintillations struck from flint 
by the hoof of an ass. Mr. Hannay follows Ca- 
saubon in holding to an indigenous origin 
among the Romans for satire— both the word 
and the thing ; and we are founded in this re- 
spect on the Romans ; whom we must not re- 
gard as merely a military nation with a peculiar 
conformation of nose. Horace, the first pro- 
fessed Latin satirist of whom more than frag- 
ments exist, was worldly, self-conscious, rather 
too fond of good dinners, and the munditie of 
Pyrrha’s hair. He was quite a conservative, 
and could laugh at a Stoic, with his notion that 
the virtuous cobbler is the supreme of men. Was 
he a poet intrinsically? It would appear that 
he did not write his Carmina from an impulse 
of nature ; they derive from the Greek. Not to 
speak disrespectfully, Horace was a miraculous 
Italian image-boy. Profundity of sentiment is 
the true test of a poet. Horace was on rather 
good terms with the society he satirizes, but was 
perfectly free from cant. He would with the 
utmost complacency have dined with the Nasi- 
denus whom he ridicules. For all this, he may 
be conjectured to have been a homely little man 
in the main. Juvenal lived in a monstrous 
period ; a period that looms through history 
with a tropical glare and miasma, worthy of 
qualities in its satirist much higher than wit. 
Earnestness and heartiness of scorn belong to 
Juvenal ; he was a brawny fighting-man, the 
champion of old Rome. Horace was scarcely 
ever angry ; he saw the ludicrous side of things, 
and made society his standard ; Juvenal is al- 
ways looking for something or somebody to lash; 
as he says of himself, he laughs and hates. He 
is more pictorial ; has flashes of fancy, gleams 
of poetic pathos, wit, manliness, and energy. 
The qualities of Swift, Hogarth, and Gray, would 
go towards making a Juvenal ; those of Addison, 
Chesterfield, Wortley Montague, Campbell, and 
Washington Irving, towards a Horace. The 
second was a man of the world, philosophy, and 
moderation ; the first a fiery reformer, whose 
words are the genuine utterance of emotion. 
Horace’s ‘nil admirari’’ doctrine implied that 
he could look at the stars with no vulgar dread, 
at common life with no contempt ; and was as 
lofty a principle, perhaps, as a man of the world 
can get out of nature. The tone of our existing 
society is more Horatian than consonant with 
that of our own Elizabethan ancestors. Juvenal 
had a deeper laugh than Horace — something of 
a prophetic wail, more touching than any 
polite smile ; he possessed a moral superiority. 
When the time for a base system to fall has come, 
the handwriting of both these men is on the 

wall. — Spectator, 18 June. 








